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The Price of Corn 


has much to do with the feeding of 
On a rising market, as we 
have today, you cannot afford to 
feed corn to your hogs without 
plement feed at 
xperiments show 
that tankage makes a difference of 
@ quarter to one-half pound gain 
per day for each hog, in addition 
to a material saving of corn. 
not experiment to find out which 
tankage does the job best—take 
the word of the feeders 
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60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


This tankage is made from fresh, 
wholesome raw materials and con- 
tains just the elements so essential 
for building body and bone in your 
hogs in the shortest possible time. 


Progressive feeders are using it— 
why shouldn’t you? Better see 
ng dealer today or write us direct 

It's 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 
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Runs so easily, 
bow! spins 25 min- 
utes after you stop 


apply brake. 
other separator hes 
or needs a brake. 
Bowl chamber is 
porcelain lined. 
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Known wherever 

hay is grown—Jay- 

hawk Portable Stack- 
ersand Sweep Rakes. 

Write NOW! 

tack your hay the easiest 
15,000 in use. 

Established 20 Years 


F. WYATT MFG. CO. 
2 5th St., Salina, Kan. 
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In addition to the articles in 
the Hearts and Homes sec- 
tion, on page 19, and the editorial on Me- 
morial Day, on page 4, H. C. Fort, whose 
specialty is humorous verse, turns serious 
for the moment and contributes the follow- 
ing lines: 


MEMORIAL 
DAY 


adown our village 
feeble steps they 
the remnants of that brave 
our veterans, the boys 


They march today, 
streets, with halting, 
slowly come, 
and noble band, 
of Sixty-one! 

These men, who march with slow, uncer- 
tain feet, we honor with a love as great 
today as when they marched, to drums’ 
redoubled beat, and screaming fife, to 
join the fearful fray. 

We love them, for we know within their 
breasts there beat, beneath the honored 
coats of blue, as noble hearts as men 


have e’er possessed—the hearts of he- 
roes, loyal, brave and true 

Each year their ranks are thinned, their 
fight is won, their vict’ries all are o’er. 
Their shoulders stoop, their eyes are 
dimmed; they soon will march before 
our gaze no more. 

Will we, as children of such noble men, 


in taking up the duties they've laid down 
be just as fearless now as they were 
then, when threat’ning clouds of danger 
gather round? 

Then let us send as we our tributes lay, 
upon each flag-marked mound where 
comrades sleep, a prayer to God that 
He our lives each day will just as hon- 
orable and brave and loyal keep. 


LOW CORN The article on page 7 shows 


PRICES the geography of corn prices 
before the war and now. Freight rates 
and local feeding conditions make for a 
surprising diversity in the price of corn 
on the farm in different sections. 
CHECKING Is the price boom in indus- 
THE BOOM trial products and the good 


times that urban centers have been en- 
joying merely the prelude to another busi- 
ness collapse? Business men seem to be 
making a determined effort to keep de- 
velopment on a reasonable basis, so that 
it may be possible to hold on to prosperity 
for a longer time. The farmer, of course, 
needs a continuation of good conditions in 
industrial centers, particularly right now, 
in order that the big surplus of meats may 
be consumed at fair prices this coming 


winter. The editorial on page 4 discusses 
the whole price situation. 

PACKERS’ Some time ago, Wallaces’ 
PROFITS Farmer asserted that the 


packers were taking too big a margin in 
handling hoe products. This claim is de- 
nied by L, H. D. Weld, of the research 
department of Swift & Company, who pre- 
sents the packers’ side of the case on 
page 9. 


OATS FOR 
BEEF 
as a big part of the 
cattle The article 

his methods, 


THE NEXT Thirty 

ISSUE Losses in Corn 
the leading article next week. 
first time the business of the corn belt 
farmer who looks to both hogs and corn 
as a source of income has been charted 
out There will be an article on short- 
season hay crops, a story on home pro- 
duction of limestone and the usual month- 
ly profit and loss charts. 
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Make Those Fifty Steel 
Horses Pull All Together 


HERE’S a wonderful feeling of control 
in handling atractor in prime condition. 


At the touch of your hand on the levers, 
fifty steel horses jump to the load. 


But suppose you haven’t cared for those 
horses as you should. 

Are five of them mired, and keeping 
five more back? 

Are the rest half-heartedly leaning on 
their collars, weakly and spiritlessly? Give 
them a food tonic—Marathon Motor Oil. 

Whet their appetites and tone up their 
digestion with a steady diet of Marathon. 
Make them eager to work all day without 
stopping to pant or tremble. 

Use Marathon Motor Oil to make those 
fifty steel horses pull all together! 


We would like to send you an interesting 
booklet entitled ‘‘Oil and Farming.’’ Send- 
ing for it will put you under no obligation. 
| Write our nearest office. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Sioux City, lowa Des Moines, Iowa 


Marathon Motor Oil is made in five “‘weights’’ or 
“‘bodies,’’ each of prime grade only. The correct 
application of each to your machines is shown by 
the Marathon Guide, of which each Marathon 
dealer has a copy. 


Only clean, brand-new steel 
drums and cans are used for 
Marathon Motor Oil, and each 
contains an accurate measure 
—55, 30, and 15 gallon steel 
drums; 5 and 1 gallon cans. 





Every Marathon Package is 
accurately labeled with the 
appropriate Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers (S. A. E.) 
specification. Every drop of 
Marathon Motor Oil is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction 
when correctly used accord- 
ing to the Marathon Guide. 
FOR GOOD 
RUNNING Marathon Motor Oils and Greases may be obtained 
at any garage or store which displays the sign of the 
Marathon Runner. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL COMPA iY 





Buy |! Marathon for Economy 
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under Sax ¥OUR HORSES NEED A TONIC! 


Flemings Tonic Heave Powders 
For 25 years the best alterative blood purifier and gen- 
[ane eral conditioner for horses as well as an unexcelled rem- 
@ edy forheaves. Easy to give; full directions with each box. 
on 00 Per Package (40 Powders) pony 
FLEMING BROTHERS ymion'srocx vanps 


“26 MIN c The Stock Yards ~ 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFICIENT ELEVATOR? 


Factors 


HAT is an efficient ele- 
vator, anyway? How do 


By Donald R. Murphy 


That Count Most in Building an Elevator That Gives Service 


cent. One hundred and forty ele- 
vators reported that they had han- 





you tell one when you see 
it? The easy answer, of course, is: 
‘One that makes money. But that 
‘answer is too easy to be correct. 
‘What do you mean by ‘‘makes 
money’’? Do you mean making 
‘money for its patrons, its stockhold- 
‘ers or its manager? A company 
may be yielding big dividends to 
its stockholders and still give poor 
‘service to patrons. Is it an effi- 
cient elevator? 





concern, 


How much grain does your elevator handle a year? 

What relationship do expenses bear to sales? 

How much money in unpaid accounts is carried on its books? 

What was the profit last year for every dollar of business done 
by the company? 

How did sidelines pay? 

These are a few of the questions that farmers’ elevator men ask 
themselves when they are checking up on the efficiency of their 
The accompanying article tells how the average Iowa ele- 
vator is answering these questions. 


dled coal; 124 of them made an 
average of 8.3 per cent, and 16 lost 
to the extent of 5.5 per cent. Seeds 
seem to be a border line proposi- 
tion; 35 companies made a little 
money, 4.4 per cent, but 14 lost 
11.4 per cent. Flour and feed, 
probably because the deflation 
struck it hardest, seemed to be the 
worst sort of a side line from the 
angle of profit in 1920; 60 compa- 
nies made an average of 4.7 per 








The extension people at Ames 
‘have an elevator score card worked out that 
makes an answer to that question possible. I 
heard Mr. Robotka explain it at Sheldon. Here 
m itis in brief form, Try it on your own ele- 

vator : 

What relationship do your expenses bear to 
im your sales? If your elevator does $200,000 
worth of business in a year, what percentage 
im of that will be used to meet expenses: 2 per 
cent, 6 per cent, 18 per cent? How do you 
stack up? 

If your expenses ran over 4 per cent, your 
company is worse than the average. If they 
tan below 2 per cent, it is right up with the top- 
notchers. Of elevators doing an annual busi- 
neas of less than $200,000, only 5.7 per cent hit 
this mark. Of companies doing more than this 
fmount of business, 15.6 per cent hit it. You 
Will notice that it is considerably easier for a 
big company to be efficient than for a little 
company. 


How Many Refills Last Season? 


How many times was the capacity of your 
levator used last season? The extension de- 
partment has a report from 200 elevators in 
the state on this point. Twenty-cight per cent 
of this group filled their elevators less than 
five times during the season; less than 2 per 
tent filled and emptied their elevators twenty 
times. The more bushels vou can run thru the 
levator, of course, the lower the charge per 
bushel will be for the maintenance of the build- 

8 and the interest on the investment. 

How much money in accounts receivable does 
your manaver carry on the books of the con- 
ern? On an average, the elevators of the state 
Ve about $10,000 tied up in notes and ac- 
founts receivable. The average length of time 
mM account stays on the books is two and a half 
Months. This is not much of a record, consid- 
ing the fact that a good many of the elevators 
hot charge any interest on overdue accounts. 










Up in this way, when the elevator at the 
mime time is paying about 8 per cent to the 
coun bank to get working capital. The big ac- 

ts, of course, are the result of the side lines 
= ed by the elevator and are one of the ob- 
disadvantages of this type of business. 
ploy ecient is the labor your elevator has 
idled : How many dollars in sales were 
4. °F each dollar paid out for labor and 
_ %! These are worth figuring out, too. 


Iti Neel: 4 , 
, 8 especially unfortunate to have much money 


For a final check find out what the net profit 
was for every dollar of business done by the 
company, and what the net profit was for every 
dollar of invested capital in the concern. The 
average Iowa elevator in 1920 showed a loss in- 
stead of*a gain. 

In this question of efficiency, the volume of 
grain the company handles seems to be almost 
the most important single point. With the ele- 
vator handling 300,000 to 400,000 bushels of 
grain a year, the good manager has a chance 
te do business economically and make money 
for his patrons. With a volume of only 50,000 
bushels or so, even the best manager may have 
a terrifie job to come out even. 

In order to get by. in these smaller elevators, 
the sale of side lines such as coal, fencing, feed, 
salt, ete., has been adopted in a good many 
places. The small companies as a rule do this 
because they have to in order to survive. The 
big companies also handle a considerable volume 
of side lines, but as a rule they do not seem to 
lay quite the emphasis on this angle of the busi- 
ness that the smaller elevators do. It is worth 
noting that in the companies that have made 
the best financial record, side lines amounted 
to only from 5 to 15 per cent of the total busi- 
ness handled by the company. 


What Side Lines Should Be Handled? 


In case the elevator wants to play safe and 
handle only side lines that experience has shown 
will net a profit most easily, what line should 
it engage in? The survey shows that salt was 
the best bet. Forty-four companies made 
money on salt in 1920, while only one company 
lost money on it. The gross gain averaged about 
15 per cent for the companies that made money, 
and the gross loss amounted to only 4.8 per 
cent. Fencing also seems to be a very safe line, 
twenty-five companies making an average prof- 
it of 12.6 per cent on this line, and only one 
company losing money on it. Lumber and 
building materials also showed up fairly well, 
with twenty-nine companies making an average 
of 10.2 per cent and four companies losing, to 
the extent of 3.2 per cent. In this respect, the 
chances are that the report a year later might 
have shown different results. Sudden changes 
in the price level are, of course, bound to have 
a big effect on profits in any line. A good 
many companies inventoried their lumber at a 
fairly high price along in this period, and the 
next year had to mark it down 10 to 25 per 


fd 


cent, while 47 lost 7.7 per cent. 

The development of a state buying agency 
by the lowa Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association 
is expected to help very materially in increasing 
the profits on a number of these side lines. 
The amount of coal, salt, fencing, ete., pur- 
chased by all the elevators of the state runs up 
to about $20,000,000 ‘a year. It seems certain 
that a considerable saving can be worked out 
by handling this business thru one buying 
agency. 

Is a farm elevator revival to end here? Any- 
one who attends a meeting of farm elevator 
men, or who has investigated to any degree at 
all the work of the different elevators around 
the state, must be impressed with the fact that 
the majority of TIowa’s elevators—and_ this 
probably applies to the rest of the corn belt 
also—are a long way below the standards set 
by the few highly efficient ones. 


Excellent Start Is Being Made 


Questions like those suggested above ought to 
help some of our elevator men to know just why 
they are falling short of the records set by oth- 
er coneerns, and should give them some sugges- 
tions as to how to go about it to get on the 
same level of efficiency. The schools of the 
extension people, aided by the Iowa Farmer 
Grain Dealers’ Association, are making an ex- 
cellent start along this line. Perhaps the most 
important thing about the schools, however, is 
that the men who are holding them do not be- 
lieve that a revolution in elevator affairs can 
be bronght about by getting a bunch of elevator 
men together for a couple of days and then let- 
ting the matter drop. 

The plan is to carry this comparative study 
of elevator efficiency on in group meetings or- 
ganized by the elevator men themselves. This 
plan is already being followed by shipping as- 
sociation managers and directors. In a good 
many counties, monthly meetings are being held 
at which different shipping associations com- 
pare notes as to the way the business is being 
handled. In many eases, a untform system of 
bookkeeping has been adopted, so that exact 
comparisons are possible. To do this with the 
elevators, of course, will be a more difficult job, 
inasmuch as in most cases the men will come 
from a wider territory, and particularly be- 
cause the methods of bookkeeping are in many 
instances widely different. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a sufficient degree of uniformity can 
be worked out, so that (Concluded on page 8) 
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HOLDING ONTO PROSPERITY 


HE men who have charge of our industrial 
and financial destinies in the United States 
seem to have tried an interesting experiment 
during the past six months. They evidently 
wanted to see city prosperity last thru 1924 
instead of having it come to a head some time 
during the summer or. fall of 1923. And so in 
February of 1923 they the rediscount 
rate at New York and Boyton from 4 to 4.5 per 
cent. Secretary Hoover went on record as op- 
posing government building with 
present levels. The attorney general took steps 
to hold down the price of sugar. During late 
March, April and early May there was concert- 
ed selling on the New York Stock Exchange, 
with the result that this delicate business ba- 
rometer declined 10 per cent within two 
months. There was a severe decline in farm 
product prices of nearly all kinds during the 
first half of May. And now Secretary Mellon 
comes forward with the statement that the 
danger of inflation is past and infers that busi- 
ness can go forward with renewed confidence. 
We trust that things will work out in the 
way our industrial and financial leaders antici- 
pate. We can not help but remember, however, 
what happened to us when a different set of f1- 
nancial and industrial undertook to 
stop speculation and bring about a healthy de- 
eline in prices back in early 1920. Once they 
started the decline, they could not stop it. 
The theory now is that the brakes have been 
put on much earlier in the business eyele than 
was the case three years ago. The result will 
be, so they hope, that we shall go ahead on a 
level keel without speculative excesses, enjoying 


raised 


prices at 


leaders 


moderate prosperity for a year or two. 

The most interesting thing about all this is 
that our financial and industrial leaders are 
now recognizing more than ever before their re- 
sponsibility for regulating the periods of de- 
pression and prosperity. There time 
when they claimed that these thines were a 
matter of economic law over which they had no 
control, and that if they did interfere it only 
made things worse. Now that we have in the 
banking and industrial world men who have the 
power and the inclination to exercise their 
power in matters of this sort, it is also essential 
that we have in the agricultural world men 
with the training to understand just what these 
people are doing and what effect it is likely to 
have on agriculture and the nation generally. 

So far as farmers are concerned, the present 
situation is of practical significance chiefly to 


Was a 


the live stock men. If we really have started 
on a period of depression, there wili be unem- 
ployment of labor next winter whieh will re- 
sult in a decided weakness in live stock prices. 
If, on the other hand, our financial leaders have 
accomplished what they hope, the result will be 
continued employment of labor thruout 1924 
with a demand sufficient to take care of live 
stock at good prices provided there is not a 
great over-production. The movement of 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange during 
the next six months will give an indication as 
to what has really happened. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


HIS is a day for remembrance and for hope. 

We remember the heroism that spent itself 
on bloody fields from Lexington to the Ar- 
gonne. We hope for a day when the heroic 
spirits of another age may give themselves to a 
cause in a way less tragic and less futile. 

Our tribute goes to all men who give up easy 
living and assured fortunes and embrace hun- 
ger, wounds, suffering and death, for the sake 
of an ideal. That our soldiers in many wars 
have gained but part of that for which they 
fought is our tragedy and theirs. Their failure 
can not stain their heroism; it may lend us 
wisdom. 

Our wars have done this for us, if no more: 
They have shown that there is in our people 
heroism, self-sacrifice, loyalty, for the asking. 
They have shown us also that millenniums are 
not won at the bayonet’s point. Haye they 
not taught us more than this? For how many 
more Memorial Days must mothers weep at 
flag-marked graves before we learn—and the 
rest of the world with us—to turn the great- 
hearted of our sons from the bfoody futility of 
battlefields to the nobler tasks of peace? 


BRITISH RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


“HAT the American retailing system is not 
quite as efficient as it might be is indi- 
eated by the following table, giving retail food 


prices in England and the United States, in 


Mareh of 1923: 

United States Bngland 
Bacon (cents per pound)........ 39.1 35.2 
Eggs (cents per dozen).......... 38.6 51.6 
Butter (cents per pound)........ 57.4 47.0 
Cheese (cents per pound)........ 37.1 34.1 
Milk (cents per quart)............ 13.6 15.0 
Bread (cents per pound).......... 8.6 4.9 
Flour (cents per pound).......... 4.8 4.4 
Potatoes (cents per peck)...... 32.8 21.6 


In spite of the fact that wholesale prices of 
most farm products in England are decidedly 
higher than in the United States, their retail 
prices seem to be lower. To some extent, this 
of difference in quality. For in- 
stance, the British butter which sold for 47 
cents a pound in March of this year was prob- 
ably not nearly as good a grade of butter as our 
American butter which sold for 57.4 cents a 
pound. To some extent also the differences in 
price are a matter of differences in service, the 
British stores not going to nearly as much 
bother to please their customers as the Amer- 
ican stores. And to some extent the differences 
are the result of the denser population in Great 
sritain, whieh enables the stores there to do a 
larger volume of business with a smaller over- 

sut after all of these explanations have 
made, the fact remains that the British 
retailers are getting food to their customers in 
a much more economical way than American 
retailers. It is astounding that bread in Great 
Britain should be selling for 4.9 cents a pound 
at the same time that bread is selling in the 
United States at 8.6 cents. 

The shrewd manufacturers of England long 
ago found that if they were to dominate the 
markets of the world with their cotton goods, 
ete., that their workmen must be cheaply fed. 


is a matter 
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They ¢ could not afford in England the nxunll 
of an expensive distributing system such as we 
have in the United States. 











THE COST OF DISTRIBUTING BREAK. § “tt! 


FAST CEREALS of w 

NE of our readers wishes to know why it jg day, 
that he should have to pay 24 cents for (exce 
bran breakfast food when he sold his wheat last Liver 
fall for a cent and a half a pound. He thinks freig! 
that some one is making a big profit out of J ¢hare 
breakfast cereals and would like to get at the ie 
facts of the case. cent 
We do not have the figures on breakfast Liver 
bran, but in the case of rolled oats, which ig g farms 
more common product, we have figures which corn @ 
are roughly accurate. At the present time, in Befor 
the case of rolled oats selling for $6 a hundred, of Iov 
the farmer secures about $1.55, or roughly # and f 
about one-fourth of what the consumer pays, cents. 
About 18 cents goes to the railroads carrying & is aro 
the oats to the mill, 14 cents to elevators stor. York ¢ 
ing the oats, 60 cents for the cost of manufac. & rate on 
turing, 50 cents for advertising, 40 cents for ly twi 
selling costs exclusive of advertising, 50 cents freight 
for freight charges after leaving the mill, 52 ¥§ farmer 


cents for wholesalers’ expenses, 90 cents for re. The 


tailers’ expenses, and 71 cents fur profits, of & perity, 
which 20 cents went to the manufacturer, 6 & than th 
cents to the wholesaler, and 45 cents to the ree #& mally « 
tailer. corn ere 

The fundamental work of growing the oats, MJ about 4 
carrying them to the mill, and rolling them into & and the 
oatmeal, amounts to less than half of what the & in Grea 
consumer finally pays. The distributing ex & lowa fa 
penses are the big item, and yet no one is mak. &§ Chicago 
ing a big profit. Retailer, wholesalers and man- & Winter ¢ 
ufacturer between them receive as profits only J lard at ¢ 
about 10 cents of the consumer’s dollar. The ¥& seems to 
outstanding fact is not that the distributors § Marges 
are profiteers, but that the system is clumsy of lard f 
and the consumers have not learned to co-oper fore the 
ate in thinking out and enforcing a better one, Durin, 
Of course a large part of our expenses of dis GR *pread | 
tribution are a result of new methods of manu- Mm Prices ha 


packers | 
Were una 
Margin. 


facturing Which have made necessary wide 
spread advertising and unusually heavy selling 


costs. As our civilization settles down and our 

methods become more standardized, it should alot to de 
be possible to eliminate a considerable part of Our co; 
these very heavy distributing costs. Eventually 3% 4 exp 
a hundred pounds of rolled oats should sell re and ninet 
tail for the value of only nine or ten bushels of of corn ar 
oats on the farm instead of fifteen bushels as is pay her i 
the case at the present time. This will mean, vested i 
however, that the consumer will have to anti¢é =D this g 
ipate his future needs in a way he is not doing “age im 
at the present time. The consumer is more t0 , howe 
blame for the present bad distributing method Mlead of 
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HAY CAPS PRESERVE VITAMINS 


* VERYONE knows that putting hay in cocks 
under hay eaps gives a higher quality of 
hay. The practical farmer, however, has felt 
that the extra labor involved and the expens 
of the hay caps, is such as to make the practié 
prohibitive. Recent Wisconsin experiments ite 
dieate, however, that hay capping may possibly 
be worth while in spite of its extra expense. 


up-to-date theory is that hay which 1s 









tected from both sun and dew by hay caps, 8 "8 to ke 
mueh richer in vitamins than is hay cured il ier for 0 
the windrow. Dairy cows find it much Jess FAverpool p 
necessary to draw on the lime in their skeletons iyi Bes Ma, 
if they are fed alfalfa hay cured under haf ing wage 
caps than if they are fed alfalfa hay cured it 

the regular way. It would seem, also, that it HUNT 


the case of hogs which are being fed a little 


RC. y 













falfa hay during the winter time, that the & Dresid 
tra quality which results from the use of he past a 
caps may be decidedly worth while. * As bexeentiy, 
acreage of alfalfa, properly cured,’ ’ might 1 steretary, 
be a slogan on corn belt live stock farms. EL, q. He; 
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LIVERPOOL MINUS 


A ANY people are not aware of the fact that 
Liverpool is almost as important in the 
setting of corn and hog prices as in the setting 
of wheat prices. Both before the war and to- 
day, the tendency is for corn on Iowa farms 
(except in years of short crops) to sell for the 
Liverpool price less the cost of the ocean 
freight, the railroad freight, and handling 
Before the war, 50-cent corn on Iowa 
farms meant about 60-cent corn in Chicago, 70- 
eent corn at New York, and 85-cent corn at 
Liverpool. Last winter 57-cent corn on Towa 
farms meant 71-cent corn at Chicago, 88-cent 
eorn at New York, and $1.06-corn at Liverpool. 
Before the war, the railroad freight on a bushel 
of Iowa corn to Chicago was around 7 cents, 
and from Chicago to New York around 9 
ents. Today the freight from Iowa to Chicago 
is around 11*cents, and from Chicago to New 
York about 17 cents. The fact that the freight 
rate on corn from Chicago to New York is near- 
ly twice the pre-war and out of line with 
freight rates generally, is costing the corn belt 
farmer millions of dollars annually. 

The Liverpool market affects corn belt pros- 
perity, however, much more thru hog prices 
than thru corn prices. Before the war we nor- 
mally exported only about 2 per cent of our 
¢orn crop in the form of grain, but we exported 
about 4 per cent in the form of hog products 
and the clef market for these hog products was 
in Great Britain. Before the war $7 hogs on 
Iowa farms normally meant about $11 lard at 
Chieago and $12.10 lard at Liverpool. Last 
winter $7 hogs on Iowa farms meant about $11 
lard at Chicago and $13.50 lard at Liverpool. It 
seems to take nearly $2.50 now to cover all the 
¢harges involved in taking a hundred pounds 
of lard from Chicago to Liverpool, whereas be- 
fore the war the charge was around $1.50, 

During the past two or three months the 
spread between Chicago and Liverpool lard 
prices has been around $1.50 a hundred and the 
packers have been protesting bitterly that they 
Were unable to export lard on such a narrow 
margin. The weak Liverpool market has had 
alot to do with recent weakness in hoy prices. 

Our corn and hog business has been built up 
Manexporting basis. Back during the eighties 
and nineties, we really had to have a surplus 
of corn and hogs to send to England in order to 
pay her interest on the money which she had 
ivested in building the railroads which opened 
up this great midwestern country during the 
Period immediately following the Civil war. 
Now, however, that England owes us money in- 
stead of us owing her money, it is a real ques- 
tion as to what we have to gain by sending her 
rn and hogs for which she is unable and un- 
Willing to pay us a price representing cost of 
Production. 

Even with England and other European 
wuntries owing us large sums of money, it is 
doubtless still a good plan for us to keep our 
®m and hog producing business on a scale 
Which gives us a slight surplus for export in 

M¢ Ordinary year. This is necessary in order 
» protect us from a food shortage in years of 
milavorable weather. It is becoming increas- 
angly evident, however, that it may be a wise 
ung to keep the British market a little hun- 
sa for our corn and hogs in order that the 
lverpool price minus the freight and handling 
es May represent a price equivalent to a 
ving Wage to the corn belt farmer. 
























































HUNT SUCCEEDS CUNNINGHAM 


B.C. Ww. HUNT, of Logan, who has been 
, President of the Iowa Farm Bureau for 
» Past two and a half years, was elected by 


y eeutive board last Monday to the position 
ary. 
f° H. Hearst, of Cedar Falls, who has been 





vice-president, is the new president, and Clark 
Huntley, of Chariton, becomes vice-president. 

Everyone who knows Charlie Hunt has the 
utmost confidence in his integrity and his broad 
knowledge of agriculture. He is well acquaint- 
ed with the methods Cunningham has used as 
secretary and is probably better fitted to catry 
them out than any other one man. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

AY of 1923 will go down in history as de- 
cidedly cooler than normal, but it is not 
anywhere nearly so cool as the May of 1907 or 
1910. Over the greater part of the corn belt 
the temperatures so far in May have averaged 
from three to five degrees below normal. A 
little damage has been done to the corn by cool 
weather, but nothing at all serious. In 1910 
the corn crop was unusually good over the 
greater part of the corn belt in spite of weather 

much cooler than we have had this year. 
During the first ten days‘of May there was 
rather a shortage of rainfall over the greater 
part of the corn belt, but during the next ten 
days there was exceedingly heavy precipitation 
which interfered seriously with corn planting, 
especially in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
season now seems to be far behind last year and 

slightly behind normal. 





A ONE-CHAMBER LEGISLATURE 

R. H. D. LUTE, secretary of the Nebraska 

Farm Bureau, writing in the Farm Bu- 
reau Review, suggests that in view of the record 
of the legislature of his state this year it might 
be well to consider a drastic reorganization of 
the legislative body. He says: 

‘‘T am more than ever convinced that a one- 
house legislature would prove more efficient. 
Many bills in the legislature fail to reezive due 
support, and often get no consideration what- 
ever in one branch, because the other house had 
killed some pet measure. Again, one house may 
have spent half or more of the session in care- 
ful and comprehensive study of a measure, only 
to have the work upset by the other branch be- 
cause the members did not have time to go 
into the question thoroly.’’ 

This criticism has been made of state legisla- 
tures increasingly in recent years. There seems 
to be no good reason why a state assembly 
should have two houses. All of them were mod- 
eled, of course, after the national congress, or in 
the older states, on the English parliament. In 
the case of the national congress state pride 
made it absolutely necessary to have one house 
which should represent the states as states, in 
addition to a house whieh should be organized 
on the more just basis of representation accord- 
ing to population. This reason does not hold in 
the state. In Iowa, for instance, the election of 
both houses is on the population basis. The 
only difference is that senators are elected from 
larger districts and for a longer term. 

The advocates of a change in legislative or- 
ganization have in some states proposed a still 
more radical departure from the present 
scheme of things. Instead of a one-chamber 
legislature, state government by commission 
has been recommended. Ten men, some elected 
by districts and some at large, would make up 
the permanent governing body for the state, 
and meet from day to day just as does a city 
council, This plan would eut down leyislative 
expense, and would enable the commission to 
get a better knowledge of state affairs than is 
possible for the ordinary legislator to secure 
in his short term at the capital. 

Objection to either of these plans has been 
made in states where there are a number of 
large cities, on the ground that the tendency 
would.be for the big towns to get more complete 
control of the governing body than they have 
under the present plan. In an agricultural 


state with very few cities of any size, this ob- 
jection would hardly seem to hold. 

Some day a state with an appetite for polit- 
ical experiments will try out one of these plans, 
and the rest of us will have a chance to see how 
it works and to decide whether it is worth 
adopting. Oregon, the home of so many legis- 
lative experiments, has contemplated this plan 
of a one-chamber legislature for some time, but 
its advocates have not yet been able to put the 
matter across. Some day, however, the voters 
of some western state are going to get unusu- 
ally irritated at the action of their legislature, 
and try out a new plan. 

Political experiments of this sort are very 
much worth while, particularly if we can per- 
suade some other state to pay the expense, 
There is plenty of room for experiments in 
methods of political government, as well as in 
producing and marketing goods. It is a sign of 
a healthy nation, when the people refuse to ac- 
cept a given situation as the last word in hu- 
man wisdom, and spend some effort in trying 
to devise ways of making their best better. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK 


NY farmer who will go to the trouble of 
dropping a post card to his senator or con- 
gressman at Washington, D. C., can secure free 
of charge a valuable and interesting book. The 
1922 Year Book of Agriculture continues the 
plan used last vear of making careful economi¢ 
analyses of the leading farm products. Last 
year, corn, beef cattle and wheat were studied. 
This year hogs, dairying, tobacco and small 
grains (with the exception of wheat) are dealt 
with. Special emphasis is laid on marketing 
methods in the case of each product, but there 
is also a lot of valuable information concerning 
production. Each study is attractively illus- 
trated with maps and graphs. 

In the back of the year book there is more 
than the customary amount of statistical data. 
If the book were put out by a commercial con- 
cern it would sell for at least $4. Our readers 
should apply for a copy at once before the 
supply is exhausted. If they do not care to be 
under any obligation to their senator or repre- 
sentative, they may secure it by sending $1.25 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





HOG MARKETING COSTS 


RECORDS kept by some two hundred co-op- 
erative live stock shipping associations in 
the central part of the corn belt indicate that. 
the total cost of commission, yardage and feed 
per hundred pounds of live hog weight aver- 
ages around 16 to 18 cents in the case of such 
markets as Chicago, St. Joseph, Kansas City 
and Omaha. The records showed that shrink- 
age on hogs ran around one per cent in the win- 
ter time, up to one and a half or even two per 
cent in the summer time. Crippled hogs aver- 
aged about one in two hundred, and killed hogs 
about one in four hundred. The home expenses 
necessary to pay the local manager of the as- 
sociation, prepare the ear, ete., varied from 
less than 5 cents to more than 20 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of live hog weight handled, but the 
average was slightly less than 10 cents. : 
It would seem that in those sections of the 
corn belt which are about three hundred miles 
from the terminal market, it should be possible 
for the average shipping association to return 
to the farmer member for his hogs a price of 
within about 70 cents of the selling price of the 
same grade of hogs at the terminal market. 





Our main religion is to be practiced in the every- 
day business of life. Religion is the correct applica- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus and the prophets and 
apostles to the problems that arise every day i 
business, social and political life. Whenever we fatt 
to work our religion in, we are tempted to do evil 
that good may come.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Farmer Correspondent Claims Land Owners Get All Benefits of Farm Progress 


NOTICE lately, about every- 
body in this country seems to be 


By Frank T. Nelson 


in the 


of so-called land owners 
state have such a small equity that 





running around with his tongue 
hanging out, fairly begging for a 
chance to do the farmer a good 
turn. ‘ That sounds good as far.as 
it goes, but sometimes it makes me 
wonder just what kind of a farmer 
it is that is going to get the benefit 
of these good deeds. 





Here is another letter from Frank Nelson. 
of a Bolshevik along a number of lines, but we find his views inter- 
esting even if we can’t always agree with them. Nelson was hit 
pretty hard by the land boom, and he thinks that one of the big jobs 
of agriculture is to figure out some way so that we will never have 
another disaster like it. 


See what you think of his ideas. 


Frank is something 


the interest they pay on the bal. 
ance is equal to a very heavy rent 


in many cases. High land valueg 
with high returns on these valueg 
is just as much of a handicap to 
these men as it is to the tenants, 

I don’t believe it would be far 
out of the way to say that 70 per 








What do we mean anyway when 
we talk about making the farmer prosperous? 
Do we mean that we want to fix things up so 
that the average farmer will have a labor in- 
come big enough to make possible a fairly high 
standard of living for himself and his family ? 
Or do we mean that, land prices will be fairly 
high, and that there will be a big enough return 
paid on these land values so that the land owner 
will be getting a good income from that source ? 

Maybe we can do both, but I doubt it. It 
seems pretty near impossible to me, to aim at 
making everything lovely for the land owner 
and at the same time make life worth living for 
the tenant farmer and the farmer with only a 
small stake in the land he farms. 


High Land Values a Misfortune 


High land values and high returns on these 
values, it seems to me, are a misfortune to the 
working farmer. If he happens to own his farm 
free of debt, he is all right. If he has only a 
small equity, or if he is a tenant farmer, his 
overhead costs mount up so that a large part of 
his income has to go to pay either rent or 
interest. 

The worst thing about the situation of the 
working farmer is that every improvement in 
his condition, every increase in his labor income, 


is likely to be taken away from him at once 
thru its conversion into land values. Suppose 
there is a big foreign demand for farm prod- 
ucts, as there was during the war, and prices of 
farm products go up. The working farmer 
makes money for a season or two, but in a short 
time land values are capitalized on the basis of 
these higher prices. That means that the farm- 
er will be getting a bigger price for his prod- 
ucts, perhaps; but he will be paying a high 
enough rent or a big enough burden of interest 
on the mortgage to offset these gains. 


Worse Off Than Before High Prices 


It might be considered that higher prices for 
farm products during the war were really a bad 
thing for the working farmer. These high prices 
brought on a land boom and increased the over- 
head costs of doing When prices 
dropped back again, the working farmer was a 
lot worse off than he was before the high price 
period came. 

These remarks about the 
not apply to tenants only, of course. 
cent of the farmers in Towa are tenants. 
That does not mean that 55 per cent are more 
interested in land values than they are in labor 
A good percentage of the 55 per cent 


business. 


working farmer do 
About 45 
per 


income, 


cent of the farmers in lowa are’ 


either tenants or land owners with a very small 
equity in the farms they are working. They 
are therefore men who are greatly interested 
ir getting a good return for their labor and not 
in stimulating land prices. 

For men of this sort the best thing that could 
happen would be some way of preventing any 
further increase in land values; so that if they 
should be lucky enough to develop improved 
methods of production or of marketing, the 
profits from those improvements would go to 
swell their labor incomes, and not to increase 
land values and rentals and the burden of in- 
terest. 

Outlook Similar to the City Man 


I would say that these men have the same 
outlook to a large extent as the professional 
man and the artisan in the city. These farmers 
are selling their ability as managers and their 
skill in farming for a certain wage. It is to 
their interest to that any improvements 
that are made in the farming business go to in 
crease this wage and not to increase land values, 

Yet in spite of this, most of the men who rep. 
resent agriculture as heads of farm organiza 
tions and in official positions of different kinds 
seem to belong almost (Concluded on page §) 


see 


OATS AS A FEED FOR YOUNG CATTLE 


Polk County, Iowa, Feeder Fattens Baby Beeves on Corn and Oats Ration 


ATS have a place in the baby beef ration, 
in the opinion of L. C. Williams, of Polk 
eounty, lowa, who recently marketed a 

load of yearling cattle that he had fed thru the 
past winter on a ration of shelled corn, whole 
oats and clover hay, with some oil meal during 
the latter part of the feeding period. 

Last fall, Mr. Williams bought 25 head of 
light cattle on the Omaha market. They aver- 
aged about 600 pounds in weight when pur- 
chased, and they were the first light cattle that 
Mr. Williams had fed. With the idea of get- 
ting as good a growth as possible on these ecat- 
tle, he determined to feed considerable oats. 


On Feed for Nearly Seven Months 


The steers were started in the feed lot Octo- 
ber 1, and remained on feed for nearly seven 
months, going to market on April 28. For the 
first three months after they were on full feed, 
the average daily ration for the 25 steers was 
six bushels of oats and four bushels of corn. 
Each steer therefore had about eight pounds of 
oats and nine pounds of corn daily, together 
with such clover hay as he would eat. 

About January 1, Mr. Williams began to eut 
down the proportion of oats and increase the 
corn in the grain mixture. In a short time 


he had changed the daily feed to six bushels of 
eorn and four bushels of oats for the 25 steers. 
On.this basis, each animal was receiving about 
five pounds of oats and thirteen or fourteen 
pounds of corn each day. 


On February 1, oil 


meal was added to the ration, the steers getting 
about a pound and a third daily after that time. 

The steers made very satisfactory gains thru- 
out the feeding period on the corn-oats ration, 
the average daily gain being practically two 
and a half pounds per steer. For every hundred 
pounds of gain the steers consumed 459 pounds 
of corn, 219 pounds of oats, 187 pounds of clo- 
ver hay. The feed cost of each hundred pounds 
of gain was $8.96. Mr. Williams was able to 
keep the costs down to this point because he 
had purchased his corn at an average of 59 
eents and his oats at 37 cents. The clover hay 
at $9.66 per ton was also bought cheaply. The 
oil] meal cost $60 per ton. The cattle were well 
finished and brought $9.85 per hundred at Chi- 
lacking but a few cents of the 
top of the market. Since the cattle cost him an 
average of $7.67 per hundred, it will be seen 
that Mr. Williams made a little money on these 
yearlings. High gains and low grain prices 
were in his favor. 


cago when sold, 


Handled Under Ordinary Conditions 


The experience of Mr. Williams with feeding 
the corn and oats combination to these cattle of 
the baby beef type should interest many corn 
belt feeders. Mr. Williams’ eattle were handled 
under ordinary feed lot conditions. They were 
weighed on the first of each month after De- 
cember and a strict account of all feed econ- 
sumed was kept. The average gain of 2.45 
pounds per head daily for the feeding period 


‘that it paid to feed the oats thruout the feeding 


shows that the cattle made good gains on the 
corn-oats ration, and the selling price indicates 
a good finish. This gain is above the average 
gain made on this class of eattle. 

Mr. Williams, of course, fed rather heavily d 
oats during the first three months the cattle 
were on feed. This undoubtedly induced # 
larger growth than they would have made on4 
straight corn ration. The oats were then cit 
down, altho some oats were fed until the cattle 
went to market. Some corn belt feeders stat 
young cattle on corn and oats, decreasing the 
oats toward the end of the feeding period and 
then cutting them out altogether, finishing the 
steers on corn. Mr. Williams’ believes, howevéh 


period. It is his opinion that the extra growth 
due to the oats offsets the slight additional & 
pense from using oats the last few weeks. 








How He Reduced the Shrink 


Many corn belt feeders will do well to study 
Mr. Williams’ method of handling cattle just 
before shipment, to avoid heavy shrink. 
day before shipping he substituted wild hay {¢ 
clover and eut the hay ration about two-thir 
Grain feed was also reduced about two-thir 
The weights of the cattle at the shipping statidl 
and at Chicago showed an average shrink @ 
only 23 pounds. Since they were drivel 
miles to the station, the shrink was a little be 
ier than the difference in weights shows ® 
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ROUGH DEAL FOR WORKING FARMER: 
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the total was certainly exceptionally light , 
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WHERE CORN PRICES ARE LOWEST 


A Study of the Geography of Corn Prices Now and Before the War 
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also charged a little more 
for handling the grain. 
For the three Decembers, 1920-22, north- 
%, | western Iowa corn prices averaged 25 cents 
* a bushel less than No. 2 corn prices at 
Chicago at the same time. This 25-cent 
margin compares with the 14-cent margin 
before the war. It must be said, however, 
that in December of 1922, when the freight 
rate on corn from northwestern Iowa to 
Chieago was 4 cents a bushel less than it 
had been the two preceding Decembers, 
that the spread narrowed to 20 cents per 
bushel. 

From the standpoint of producing sur- 
plus corn for the Chicago market, the only 
region which compares with northwestern 
Towa is central Illinois. The corn price in 











Geography of Corn Prices, 1910-14. 


EFORE the war, the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture made a geograph- 

ical study of corn prices for the five-year 
period, 1910-14. .The outstanding feature of 
this investigation was that the center of cheap 
ern was in northwestern Iowa, northeastern 
Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota and 
southwestern Minnesota. When No. 2 corn was 
61 cents a bushel on the Chicago market during 
December, it was customary for corn on farms 
in northwestern Iowa to sell about 14 cents a 
bushel cheaper, or around 47 cents a bushel. 
Eastward and southeastward of the cheap corn 
section in northwestern Iowa, corn prices be- 
fore the war ordinarily tended upward at the 
rate of about 3 cents every hundred miles. 

For some time we have wanted to map out 
again the geography of corn prices, using this 
time the post-war years. We have taken the 
three years, 1920-22. It will be noted that the 
post-war map has many things in common with 
the pre-war map. Northwestern Iowa, north- 
eastern Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota 
ind southwestern Minnesota is still the cheap 
rn section. The really great difference be- 
tween the two maps is caused by the increase 
in freight rates, During 1920 and 1921 the cost 
of shipping a bushel of corn from northwestern 
lowa to Chicago was 7 or 8 cents more than be- 
ore the war, and in 1922, after the reduction 
Was made, the cost was still about 4 cents a 
bushel more than before the war. The elevators 








inl economists and other 
specialists who are interested in the thoro 
Investigation of mid-west agricultural 
Problems, met at Chicago last week. The 












* ~tican Harm Bureau Federation called the 
tins and all of the mid-western farm organ- 

‘ons which make any pretense of maintain- 

» stadfaemg & research department were represented. 
Je jus “John C. W atson, statistician for the Lilinois 
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Mgticultural Associ iation, has made a special 
tudy of taxation in Titesie. He told huw they 
liscovered that city lots were being valued for 
ition purposes at a much lower percentage 
_ true value than was the ease with farm 
» They had found that farm animals espe- 

te being taxed on a value altogether 
€ with the taxes on real estate, either 

ily, far In the country. As a result of the 
te arm land taxes have been reduced by 
Ta hundred thousand dollars in Illinois. 


p 


this section would be just as low as in 

northwestern Iowa except for the fact that 
it is two hundred miles closer to Chicago. Be- 
fore the war, this gave it an advantage of 5 
cents a bushel. Since the war, as a result of 
the increase in freight rates, the advantage has 
amounted to at least 7 or 8 cents a bushel. 


No Surplus in Southern Missouri 


In southern Missouri and southern Illinois, 
with the exception of a very small area along 
the river in extreme southeastern Missouri, 
there is no surplus corn whatever to ship to 
market. Home grown live stock furnishes the 
market, and the corn price customarily is 


Bu H7. A. Wallace 


prices much more nearly ap- 
proach the Chicago corn prices. 
At the present time, for instance, in many 
sections in Iowa, corn prices are within seven 
or eight cents a bushel of Chicago prices, in 
localities where it would cost. ten or twelve 
cents a bushel in freight, not to mention the 
charges incurred in hauling, shelling and han- 
dling, in getting the corn ready to ship to the 
market. 

It is during the early part of the winter, 
when the new corn crop has just been hare 
vested, that the geography of corn priced 
stands out most clearly. And at that time 
of the year, unless there has been some ex- 
ceedingly freakish weather, it will almost in- 
variably be found that the cheapest corn 
is to be found in northwestern Iowa, north- 
eastern Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota 
and southwestern Minnesota. And with freight 
rates as they now prevail, it will be found 
that during the early part of the winter in 
this section, the prices of corn on the farms 
will ordinarily be fully eighteen cents per 
bushel below the price of No. 2 corn on the 
Chicago market. 

The maps which we publish in connection 
herewith may possibly be suggestive to lowa 
elevators. There is apparently oftentimes a 
market to be found for surplus Iowa corn 


in Missouri, which is well worth while thinking 
about. 





almost as high as the Chicago price. In 
fact, there are sections of the Ozarks 


where corn almost invariably sells higher 
than at Chicago. There are parts even of 
northern Missouri where corn is often 
shipped in. During the past three years, 
for instance, there have been sections of 
northern Missouri with a corn price aver- 











aging around 65 cents at a time when only 
200 miles away, in central Iowa, the price 
was 42 eents. This situation has encour- 
aged a considerable movement of Lowa 
corn southward instead of to Chicago. 

In studying the two maps, we ask our 
readers to keep in mind that the prices are 








based on December 1 farm values. During 














the summer time, when there is less mois- 
ture in the corn, and when a corn shortage 
develops in many localities, farm, corn 


C. B. Hutchings, transportation expert for 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, stated 
that the farmers paid 55 per cent of the freight 
bill of the country either directly or indirectly. 
But in spite of the tremendous importance of 
transportation to farmers, he said that about 
the only study that had been made of the prob- 
lem had been in connection with rate cases. He 
pointed out that the orderly marketing pro- 
gram which involves storing considerable quan- 
tities of grain on the farm and only shipping 
it as the market demands it, is also an excellent 
thing from the standpoint of transportation. 

Walton Peteet wanted any organization 
which might be formed as a result of the meet- 
ing to study the causes of fluctuating demand 
for farm products. We have learned a lot 
about the supply of farm products but have not 
yet learned to measure the demand. 

H. A. Wallace, representing the Corn Belt 





Geography of Corn Prices 1920-22, 


Note That the Cheap Corn Section is Still About the Same 


as Before the War. y 


GETTING AT THE ROOTS OF FARM PROBLEMS 


Economists at Chicago Discuss Rail Rates, Taxes and the Consumer’s Appetite 


Meat Producers’ Association, asked the dele- 
gates to remember that while it was very impor- 
tant to study into such matters as taxation, rail- 
road rates, ete., that it should also be remem- 
bered that the present bad situation of the corn 
belt farmer was that corn-hog prices were being 
set on the basis of a purchasing power of a 
bankrupt Europe. Some agency should, there- 
fore, by all means, try to determine whether 
there is any practical way of making our hog 
prices less dependent on a demoralized Euro- 
pean purchasing power. 

The final result of the meeting was the for- 
mation of a Mid-west Agricultural Economie 
Council, the membership to be composed of all 
mid-western agencies vitally interested in the 
fundamental economic problems bearing on ag- 
riculture. The United States Department of 
Agriculture agreed to furnish a man to act as 
executive secretary with an office in Chicago, 
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Many Spring Pigs Lost Before 
Weaning Time 
Losses of pigs before weaning are 
heavier in the spring than in the fall, 
as shown in a survey just completed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The loss amounts to 36 
per cent of the pigs farrowing in the 
spring litters before weaning, as com- 
pared with a loss of 24 per cent of the 
pigs farrowing in fall litters, in records 
on 3,025 litters of pigs during 1922 in 
Illinois, lowa and Indiana. The follow- 
ing table gives the principal causes of 
pig losses up to weaning time: 
NUMBER LOST BEFORE WEANING 
PER 1,000 FARROWED 


Causes of Death— Spring Fall 





Overlaid eee eens ee 151 113 
Farrowed dead ...............:::0000 69 32 
Farrowed weakk ................0.0000. 30 7 
Ree 22 6 
Se 17 23 
ELE SER AER Seer eee 11 3 
Injured by other stock............ 3 #11 
I wa eaion s 5 
NT MND <a scossiconsuennasoesns 6 3 
Worms ......... Se 3 9 
‘All other causes ..................00000 38 30 
Total died in each 1,000 
PIAL». ccccsscdacsenynnevpyavesbos 358 242 
These records s@rve to show that 


fully one-fourth to one-third of the feed 
and other expense in keeping sows is 
lost before weaning, by not giving the 
sow proper feed and care during ges- 
tation or proper farrowing quarters, 
the Department points out. By far the 
major share of losses in pigs is due 
to improper handling and feeding and 
not to disease. 

Sows running on pastures’ while 
suckling pigs saved the largest litters. 
Sows that were fed the following quan- 
tities of feed, per hundred pounds of 
live weight, monthly, during the ges- 
tation period, farrowed the largest lit- 
ters: 45 pounds of corn, 10 pounds of 
oats, 1.5 pounds of tankage. (This 
means an average daily ration of 3 
pounds of corn, two-thirds of a pound 


of oats and one-tenth of a pound of 
tankage for a 200-pound gilt.) Tried 
sows that had produced pigs previ- 


ously seemed in this study to show a 
tendency to produce larger litters than 
untried gilts. 

A similar study upon 3,574 spring 
pigs produced on these same farms in 
the spring of 1921 showed that 340 of 
every 1,000 pigs farrowed died before 
the date of weaning. The important 
causes of losses in the spring of 1921, 


as in 1922, were pigs laid on by the 
mother sow, and those born dead or 


s0 weak that they could not get up to 
nurse. The 1921 pigs, however, were 
bothered more with necrotic enteritis 
than were those in the spring of 1922. 

The study indicates that barring 
fluctuations in prices of feeds and the 
occurrence of number of 
thrifty pigs produced per more 
than any other factor influences the 
cost of producing pork. All the care in 
feeding possible after weaning the 
can very seldom overcome the produc- 
tion cost due to small litters, fhe De- 
partment says. The figures show that 
the majority of sows last winter had a 
carrying charge of $15 to $25 per head, 
which covered the carrying 
them while producing a litter of pigs; 


disease, the 
sow 


pigs 


cost of 


with a large share of the sows this 
meant carrying charges for twelve 
months. 


lowa Gets Extra T. B. Money 


A recent allotment to lowa of $28,000 
from the emergency fund of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry insures the 
continuation of the federal-state eradi 
cation work until June 30, the end of 
the present fiscal year. The federal 
allotment of funds to lowa became ex- 
hausted in early April. Prompt appeal 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
brought the extra allotment which 
with $31,000 remaining of state funds 
assures the completion of the year 
without curtailing the testing activi- 
ties in the state. 


Rough Deal for Working Farmer 
(Continued from page 6) 
entirely to the land holding or specu- 
lating class. They are men who are 
in a way capitalists rather than work- 


ers. Their income is derived largely 
from the interest on their investments 
in land. They are particularly con- 
cerned, therefore, in seeing that land 
prices stay at a good figure, and that 
all improvemnts in the field of agri- 


culture are converted at once into 
higher land values. 

As a rule, this is an unconscious 
bias. They have to a certain extent 


sympathy for the farmer who has noth- 
ing to sell but his labor, and in many 
cases are making an effort to make 
things better for him. Yet in the last 
analysis their position on important 
questions is influenced by the fact that 
their income depends not on what they 
can sell their labor on the farm for, 
but on the rate of interest that can be 
secured from the land holdings. 

Just how strong this 
among the leaders of agricultural or- 
ganizations could be found out very 
definitely, in case anyone proposed in 
Iowa a law along the lines of the Keller 
bill, introduced in the national con- 
gress. The Keller bill provides that 


leaning is- 


every owner of real estate shall be per- 
mitted an exemption of ten thousand 
dollars in addition to the value of all 
improvements, and that the site value 
over this amount shall be taxed at the 
rate of one per cent. This bill is in- 
tended to hit at the owners of coal 
Jands, high priced city real estate that 
is being held for speculation, large 
tracts of land in the country that are 
being held off the market for some 
reason, and water power sites. It 
would hit also a number of the land 
owners in such states as Iowa. 

Suppose that instead of a $10,000 ex- 
emption, $50,000 exemption would be 
fixed. This would put all but a very 
few of lowa’s farmers outside the class 
affected. Yet if such a measure were 
proposed, there is hardly any doubt in 
my mind that almost every prominent 
farm organization man.in the corn belt 
would be opposed to it. This opposi- 
tion would be largely based on the 
fact that the personal taxes of these 
leaders would be greatly increased. A 
part of the opposition, of course, would 
come from men on the make, who did 
not yet own that much land, but who 
see a prospect in the immediate future 
to become big land owners and are 
willing to fight for the class on these 
grounds. 

Measures along the line of the Keller 





his death, which occurred in 


JOHN COWNIE 


A Iowa will sympathize deeply with the family of John Cownie, in 

Des Moines on 
been few men in the history of our state who have been more highly re- 
garded by its people than John Cownie. 
figure has been a familiar one at farm gatherings. 








JOHN COWNITIE 


Coach Horse Society. 


likewise served the lowa 


rector, He 


on seed corn. 


bies, and even during the closing 


the state will likewise remember 


In 1898, the lowa 


state institutions. 


herds which are kept on most of 


time of his death. 


lowa the state it is today. 


recognition. 


did service will not soon be 











sociation, and was likewise secretary and treasurer of the lowa Draft and 
In the eighties and nineties, the Improved Stock 
Breeders’ Association of lowa was a power for the good of lowa agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Cownie was president of this association for a time. 
State Agricultural Society as president and di- 
rendered splendid service in all of these 
Our readers will remember many articles from the pen of Mr. Cownie 
The proper germination of seed corn was one of his 
days of 
understand he experimented with seeds planted in small boxes. 
the soil and loved to watch things grow and develop. 
Mr. 
lle always had something instructive and interesting to say. 
is left on the agriculture of lowa in a way not to be forgotten. 

legislature created the Board of Control, having in 


charge the state institutions of lowa. Governor Shaw appointed John 
Cownie a member of the board, along with Judge Kinne and William 
Larabee. It was a strong board, and it laid the foundation which made 


the Board of Control the success it is today. 
tell many touching stories of his contact with some of the inmates of the 
He had the most to do with the improvement of the 
farms of the state institutions and with the building up of the live stock 
them. 
deserved recognition of his sterling qualities and his good common-sense, 
and the state has never received more conscientious service from any man. 


Mr. Cownie was in his eightieth year at the time of his death. He 
leaves a wife, Mrs. Sarah Cownie, three sons, John H., Charles R. and 
William, and two daughters, Mrs. Mae Nyman, of: Ottumwa, and Miss 
Agnes Cownie, of Des Moines, all of whom were at his bedside at the 


lowa has lost another of its grand old men, who. did so much to make 
Mr. Cownie will be remembered 
Wilson, Henry Wallace and others who have brought lowa well deserved 
His kindliness of heart, strength of character and his splen- 
forgotten. 
shares the sorrow of his family in their bereavement. 


May 15. There have 
For many years Mr. Cownie’s 
He was a man of 
absolute integrity, strong convic- 
tions and sound judgment, and his 
judgment and his counsel were 
not only much sought, but highly 
considered, His acquaintance was 
wide and his friends many. 

Mr. Cownie was born at Stone 
Haven, Perthshire, Scotland, De- 
cember 8, 1948. He came with his 
parents to the United States and 
to Towa in 1857, settling first in 
Scott county. In the same year 
the family moved to Iowa county 
and settled in South Amana. At 
the age of 18, Mr. Cownie began 
teaching school. Saving his mon- 
ey, he purchased land. He grad- 
ually increased his land holdings, 
gave up teaching, and devoted his 
entire time to the farm, The land 
he bought as a young man he still 
held at the time of his death. 

He has always been prominent- 
ly identified with the agriculture 
of Towa. For years he was a di- 
rector of the Swine Breeders’ As- 


He 
activities. 


hob- 
the hospital, we 
He loved 
Farm folks thruout 
the 

His impress 


his life in 


Cownie’s lectures at institutes. 


We have heard Mr. Cownie 


His appointment was a well- 


with James 


Iowa honors John Cownie, and 








bill may not be the best means for 
holding down land values and for turn, 
ing every improvement in farm pro. 
duction and marketing to the benefit 
of the working farmer. Yet something 
along this line certainly ought to be 
done. It is a basic problem which 
American agriculture faces. Yet our 
farm organizations worry about get, 
ting lower freight rates for the farmer, 
about cutting down distributing costg 
and all that sort of thing, and don't 
stop to figure who is going to get the 
benefit of these savings. In the pagt 
the land owner has been getting it, 
That’s why I say: ‘Where does the 
working farmer get off?” 

This may be too much to hope for, 
but I would like to see working farm. 
ers take charge of a few of these farm 
organizations and run them with a 
view to increasing the farmer’s labor 
income and leaving the land speculator 
out in the cold. When a state puts in 
a commissioner of agriculture, I would 
like to see a man go in there who hag 
had to make his own way entirely, who 
was either a tenant or a man witha 
small equity and who knows what the 
working farmer is really up against, I 
would like to see men of this class at 
the head of every farm organization ip 
the corn belt. Until this happens, I 
don’t think we are going to get very 
far in improving the condition of the 
farmers and making agriculture the 
sort of business we would like to have 
our sons engage in. 





What Makes an Efficient 
Elevator 
(Continued from page 3) 


the elevators can compare the most } 
essential points of their business, Fur 

ther research by the experiment sta 

tions to provide material for study at 

these meetings is also needed. 

Aside from serving as a means for 
the interchange of ideas and of estab 
lishing standards in the elevator field, 
these district meetings may bring 
about eventually the creation of some 
overhead agency that can take care of 
some of the work which the local ele 
vators can not easily handle. 

It has heen suggested that event 
ally it might be well to have a central 
selling agency for a group of elevators, 
and have all orders as to the price and 
disposal of grain issued from this ce® 
tral office. If this step is not at once 
possible, these group meetings may 
open the way for consolidation of two 
or three weak elevators, or of on 
weak elevator with a strong one, Ag 
the study of the reports goes on, it will 
become more and more apparent to the 
men in charge of the destinies of thes 
elevators that a company handling 4 
small volume of grain can not be & 
pected to do the same sort of work 
with the same efficiency that the larg 
er company can. The only logical step 
in a good many cases will, therefor 
be to make the small elevator a bran¢h 
house, put a man in charge who 
merely a grain handler, and let the 
real decisions as to buying and selliah 
as well as the bulk of the bookkeeping 
be carried on at the larger office. 

The elevator revival in Iowa, ther 
fore, has outlined for itself a decidedly 
big job. It seeks to make possible bet 
ter methods of financing, to increas 
interest of the membership in the farm 
ers’ elevator, to raise the level of effi 
ciency, and to work out such plans for 
consolidation or group organization as 
will make these problems of efficies@ 
easier to solve. 

It is a movement that now nas b¢ 
hind it the experiment station extelr 
sion department of the Iowa Agrictk 
tural College, the Iowa Managers’ At 
sociation, and to an extent the lo 
Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association 
is a movement important enough, how 
ever, so that every farm organiza 
in Iowa and every other group in 
state that wants to see the f@ 
prosperous and the codperative 

saat ret behind # 
ment a success, ought to get be 
and make these ideals possible a 
speedy realization. 
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PACKERS’ HOG PROFITS 


Swift Man Declares Margin Not Too Great 


By L. D. H. WELD 


—_— 





balance sheet. 


more than doubled. 


war than most other kinds of labor. 





l* OUR issue of March 23 we asked the packers to explain why they 
were selling ham and bacon at from 20 to 40 per cent above pre-war, 
whereas hogs were selling at less than pre-war. 
in reply wrote that other hog products were not as high relatively as 
ham and bacon and that when everything was taken into account the 
packers were making only normal hog profits. 
take a 220-pound hog and cut him up into hams, loins, etec., and strike a 
Dr. Weld has done this. 
now have about $3.94 per hog to cover expenses and profits, as compared 
with $1.84 during the five-year period before the war. 


Dr. Weld, of Swift & Co., 


We then asked him to 
The answer is that the packers 


The margin has 


Dr. Weld explains this by saying that common labor 
in the packing houses has gone up from 17% to 42% cents an hour and 
many of the materials used have doubled. 

We still contend that hogs should sell higher or hog products lower. 
ft would appear from Dr. Weld’s statement, however, that labor in the 
packing houses and elsewhere is more to blame than the packers for the 
unusually high spread between what the farmer gets for his hog and 
what the retailer pays for his ham, bacon, lard and loins. 
to know why packing house common labor has increased more over pre- 


We would like 








This correspondence has grown out 
of a statement made in the March 23 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, that “Pack- 
ers should pay more for hogs or sell 
ham, bacon and lard cheaper.” We an- 
swered that the increased spread be- 
tween hog prices and pork prices was 
easily accounted for by the increased 
expenses for dressing and selling hogs. 

You now ask proof of our assertion 
that expenses have doubled and that 
we are making only about the same 
profit out of hogs today as before the 
war. 

Altho we do not ordinarily figure 
our costs on the basis you suggest, we 
have obtained prices from our records 
for the years 1909-13 applying to the 
items and weights furnished in your 
letter. 

The figures made up in the form re- 
quested are given in the accompanying 
table. 

it must be explained that the prices 
used are our Chicago billing prices to 
branch houses. Our prices to the re- 
tail trade are not available for the pe- 
riod under review. Needless to say, 
they would have to be slightly higher 
than the prices used in the table, in or- 
der to cover selling expense and 
shrink. 

It will be observed from these fig- 
ures that while the cost of the live 
hog increased only from $17.69 before 
the war to $18.15 for April, 1923, the 
Value of the products increased from 
$19.53 to $22.09. This means that the 
Margin to cover expenses and profits 
increased from $1.84 to $3.94, or 114 
per cent. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to 
give exact labor expense for the pe- 
tiods mentioned in your letter, but it 
is not difficult to realize that expenses 
Per hog have more than doubled. The 
common labor rate was 17% cents per 
hour before the war, whereas it has 
been 3714 cents an hour for several 
Months past—an increase of 113 per 
cent. Now the rate has just been 
Taised to 4214 cents. Prices of sup- 
Plies, such as coal, salt, packages, etc., 
have also risen greatly—in many cases 
to more than double pre-war levels. 

The question about packing house 
expenses, and railroad freight rates is 
4 little obscure, but you are probably 
asking why it is that labor and other 
expenses in the packing industry 
should have more than doubled, where- 





eee 


as with railroads with freight rates 
only 65 per cent above pre-war, can 
make a profit. It seems to me that you 
are comparing ~ dissimilar things. 
Freight rates are the prices that rail- 
roads charge for their services; the 
amount that we charge for our serv- 
ices is included in the prices of our 
commodities. Why not ask the, ques- 
tion this way: Why is it that with a 
doubling of expenses in both cases, 
freight rates have had to go up 65 per 
cent, whereas prices of packing house 
products have only had to go up from 
10 to 15 per cent? The answer, of 
course, lies in the fact that direct 
wages form a very much larger propor- 
tion of the railroad rate than they do 
of the price of packing house products. 
Over 85 per cent of the price of pack- 
ing house products is taken up by the 
cost of raw materials alone. 


Killing the Cabbage Maggot 


The best authorities on insect pests 
of garden plants recommend the use 
of corrosive sublimate solution for the 
cabbage root maggot. W. P. Flint, 
state entomologist of Illinois, advises 
treating the cabbage plants with a so- 
lution of one ounce of corrosive subli- 
mate in ten gallons of water, applying 
the treatment within three days after 
the plants are set and repeating a week 
later. About one-third to one-half cup- 
ful of the solution should be applied to 
the soil around each plant. 

It is best to dissolve the corrosive 
sublimate in a small amount of hot 
water before diluting to the above 
strength. If but a few plants are to 
be treated, the corrosive sublimate tab- 
lets may be used, at the rate of one 
tablet per pint of water. 

The corrosive sublimate solution 
must be carefully handled, because of 
its poisonous and caustic properties. 
If allowed to come in contact with the 
skin, as on the hands, it will cause 
burns. Its caustic properties also make 
it necessary to store the solution in 
glass or earthenware, rather than in 
metal vessels. 

An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“What is a hardy red raspberry for 
this part of the state?” 

The Latham is supposed to be one 
of the best hardy varieties of red rasp- 
berries. 








Hams PSTN TCAD) cacecscvuscvaenostenssoee 
Shoulders (green) 
Bacon (smoked) 
Sides (Cured) .......ccccssse 
Fat backs (cured) 
Loins (green) 
Lard (prime) oo... csccsssssssesessseeesssn 
timmings (steam) 
Tankage (green) 





" 183 
98st of live hogs (220 lbs.) @ 





Margin for expense and profit 


BALANCE SHEET OF A 220-POUND HOG 


Pounds Per lb. 


Average Aprils, 1909-19138 April, 1923 

Total Perlb. Total 

$0.15 $ 4.20 $0.21% $ 5.95 
Al 2.53 10 2.30 
21% 1.72 28% 2.28 
10% 1,42 10 1.40 
.09 1.62 09% 1.73 
14 3.08 13@16% 2.86 

my | 3.30 12% 3.67 
0814 1.14 .08 1.12 
02 52 03 78 
$19.53 $22.09 

0804 17.69 @ 08% 18.15 

$ 1.84 $ 3.94 




















Cut the high cost 


of farm implements 


by buying yours where extravagant 
sales methods have been cut out 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


The most direct and cheapest marketing route from our 
factory to your farm is blazed by the new Moline Plan. 


The nearest Moline Dealer will show you why your 
money buys more from him than anywhere else. If 
there is no Moline Dealer near, write for all the facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 
RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


W. F. 6-28 





MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 








My city 


R. R. No 




























What you want isa 
windmill you can put up 
op- 
erates before the faintest breezes, that pumps 
month after month, year after year, smoothly, 
quictly, and without attention other than an oiling 
once a year. 

Such is the U.S. Model B. U.S. Windmills have 
been making good for over 60 years, Every feature 
in them has made good—has stood the test of time 
—has proved its superiority over all others. 

Private Water Supply Plan FREE 


On request we will furnish you with suqgeattens for install- 
ing a gravity water system driven by a U.S. Model B, An 
ideal water supply at almost no cost! Free book brings full 
details, Write NOW. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP COMPANY 
36 So. Water Street Batavia, Illinois 


Model B 
e (Je Wind Mills 


**Leaders in Service for 60 Years’’ 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil. 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or ang 
\gy other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water, 







mei ~ 
7 ~~ Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year. It would 
travel on an a 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 

The Auto-olled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every, 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill has ever been made. 


maton unite AERMOTOR CO. GiscScty Minseapous 


Oakland 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Early Vigor and Yielding Power 
of Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your excellent, thought-provoking 
corn story of March 2d, you made the 
statement that “The vigor which corn 
plants show during the first month or 
two of their growth may possibly mean 
something.” As I happen to have some 
experimental data bearing on this 
point, | am going to give it to you for 
what it is worth. 

In the spring of 1921, I tested for 
germination 65 different ears, keeping 
a record of the “growth” of each ear 
as shown in the “rag doll.” I then put 
them in a single ear-to-row plot for 
yields. As a result, I found that the 
24 ears having biggest growth in the 
rag doll made an average yield of 79.64 
bushels, as compared with 79.54 bush- 
els for the other 41 ears, a difference 
of only one-tenth of a bushel in favor 
of the big-growth ears. Also the big- 
growth group of ears contained only 
three of the nine highest yielders in 
the experiment. In the germination 
test, therefore, big growth did not 
mean much. 

In the actual field planting, how- 
ever, the big-growth ears had a differ- 
ent story to tell. As I had a curiosity 
to see how the growth in the field 
compared with that in the rag doll, I 
went (as soon as the corn was up) 
direct to the single ear-to-row plot and 
made, as opportunity permitted, six 
different readings, beginning on May 
21 and ending on June 10. I made these 
readings each time by walking down 
one side of the single ear-to-row plot. 
As an average of these six readings 
the 14 ears making the best showing 
in the field made a yield of 88.12 
bushels, as compared with 77.23 bush- 
els for the other 51 ears, a difference 
of 10.89 bushels in favor of the big- 
growth group of ears. This was a 
very creditable showing. But that 
there are exceptions to this rule was 
shown by the fact that only five of 
the nine highest yielders in the exper- 
iment were put in the first big-crowth 
group of ears. Also Ear 64, the second 
highest yielding ear of the 65, was, ac- 
cording to the record, very slow in 
starting and was at first classed with 
the poor-growth group. 

On the whole, however, an early, 
vigorous growth in the field seems to 
be indicative of big yields even if it 
doesn’t mean much in the germination 
test. 

The following figures give the yields 
of four groups as judged by their ap- 
pearance (growth) over six different 
readings: First best, fourteen ears, 
88.12 bushels; second best, 8 ears, 82.5 
bushels; third best, 25 ears, 76.85 bush- 
els; fourth best, 18 ears, 75.41 bushels. 

GEORGE M. ALLEE, 

Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


Hog Type Experiments 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in a recent 
article in Wallaces’ Farmer, under the 
heading of “Large Type Hog Beaten 
in Illinois.” I am glad to know that 
the Iowa station has gotten results on 
this question of type and was interest- 
ed in your discussion of the Illinois 
experiment. I do not know the details 
of the Illinois experiment, but from 
your article notice that these different 
lots of pigs were bought from differ- 
ent breeders located in different parts 
of the state. 

It just occurred to me that possibly, 
‘aside from the question of weak con- 
stitution that you mention in the large 
type hog, the influence of the system 
of feeding practiced earlier in the life 
of these pigs or in their ancestors 
might be responsible for the results as 
they appear. 

I have data to show (which data has 
not as yet been published) that a vari- 





ation in feeding for a period of six to 
eight weeks, at the beginning of one 
generation of pigs, will influence the 
final weight of the next generation to 
the extent of 30 pounds per head. Fac- 
tors like this might exert a predomi- 
nating influence in an experiment in 
which pigs are bought from outside 
sources. In other words, to have an 
experiment like this of real value, the 
breeding and feeding of those pigs 
should be the same for several genera- 
tions. 

The questions of type in hogs at the 
present time is one of great value and 
much interest to the breeders, and I 
hope the Iowa station will continue its 
good work in helping to solve the 
problem. 

WM. DIETRICH. 
Floyd County, Iowa. 





Why Spraying Pays? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Doubtless there are many orchard 
owners among the large circle of read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer, who would 
be glad to know the result obtained 
last year by spraying a long-neglected 
orchard in the manner our leading hor- 
ticulturists are advising this spring. 

We had owned the orchard for three 
years previous and had one fairly good 


years had had little or no attention, 
consequently, the growth in parts of 
the orchard was very dense and the 
trees infected with oyster shell scale. 
There were numerous dead branches 
and quite a few dead trees. 

By Professor Nichols’ advice the 
dead wood was removed, some neces- 
sary pruning done, and the thicker 
portions thinned by cutting every oth- 
er tree, making them row diagonally 
across the orchard. A power spraying 
equipment of the type recently illus- 
trated in Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
enough material for the season’s work, 
were purchased. Four sprayings were 
given the trees (except a few left un- 
sprayed for comparison) according to 
schedule, and one special spray for 
the control of the apple maggot was 
given about July 20. j 

The results were most gratifying. 
The sprayed trees had an average 
yield of two bushels per trees above 
the unsprayed, with 20 per cent more 
of clean apples. As the clean fruit 
sold for $1.25 per bushel and the culls 
sold with the windfalls at 50 cents per 
bushel, it made a difference of about 
$3 per tree in favor of the sprayed, 
with a total cost of 37% cents per tree 
for spraying. This included material, 


labor and depreciation on value of 
equipment. Altho we had in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 bushels of apples, 





a business was a profitable line. But 
present day. how on earth they make 
there is poor old Brother Hezekiah 


mn! his labors in the 
princely fortune 
that wouldn't he 
could just be sure 
But what he ought 
fall, and like as not 









times felks make 
or perhape a peck of spuds. 


dust and quite reach, 
much I will say: 
If you have 


your 


beyond our 





COUNTRY PREACHERS 


T used to think a preacher had a mighty easy time, and that preachin’ as 


Corners for our Second Baptist 
Cause 
of four 
so had; 
his flock would 
to have 


donations—wormy apples, cast-off duds, a side of rusty bacon, 
And yet the preacher is in debt for shoes and gro- 
cery bill, and owes Doc Brown for medicine he takes when he is ill. 
when on Sunday morn we go to hear him preach, 
No doubt 
You'll get lots better 
doubts if this be so, here’s something you can do—just go and ask 
preacherman; Ill bet he'll say it’s true.—H. C. 


I sometimes wonder in this, our 
on the salaries we pay. Now 
Burch, who preaches at Heck’s 
Church; he is promised for 
holds most dear, the mighty 
bones a year. He says 
he’d feel quite fine, if he 
pay up what they sign. 
this spring he will not .get till 
the half of that he'll never get at all. 
Old Deacon Silas 
Pinchmore is the 
richest man I 
know, but little of 
his wealth is used 
to pay the preach- 
er, tho. For if 
things don't go to 
suit him, he will 
searcely pay a 
cent, tho his in- 
come’s in the 
thousands from 
the farms he has 
for rent. Some- 


now, 
a livin’ 
Judas 


he 
hundred 
in fact, 


No wonder 
we think his sermons dry as 
he docs the best he can, and this 
preachin’ if you'll give him better pay. 


Fort. 








crop of apples, which we had no trou- 
ble in disposing of at 50 cents per 
bushel for windfalls and $1 for hand 
picked. However, they were good for 
immediate use only, as a tiny worm, 
known as the apple maggot, developed 
in them when they had been stored for 
a short time, making them absolutely 
worthless. A late freeze caught most 
of the following year’s crop, and it 
took nearly all of the salable fruit we 
had to reimburse those of our cus- 
tomers who had gotten stung on the 
maggoty ones the year before. 

We were disgusted with apples as a 
side line to farming, and were plan- 
ning on pulling all of the trees ex- 
cept a few for home use, and putting 
the ground to corn, when County Agent 
J. E. Merrill, of Spirit Lake, and Prof. 
H. E. Nichols, of the extension service 
of lowa State College, happened along 
one day, with facts and figures to 
prove the orchard a paying proposition 
if rightly handled, and persuaded us to 
try spraying one year before we began 
destroying it. 

Altogether we had about 1,000 fif- 
teen to twenty-year-old trees of many 

varieties, mainly Wealthy. During 
early development they had _ been 
pruned and cultivated, but for several 


we had no trouble in disposing of them 
locally without leaving the farm to de- 
liver a single bushel. Best of all, our 
customers were well pleased with the 
keeping qualities of the fruit, as we 
haven't heard a single complaint and 
many have already placed orders with 
us for apples again this year. 
MRS. CHAS. G. NEIL. 
Dickinson County, Iowa. 





An Iowa Ton Litter 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read several accounts of rec- 
ords made by litters of pigs, I am re- 
porting the record of a litter farrowed 
by one of my pure-bred Duroc Jersey 
gilts. On April 27, 1922, this gilt far- 
rowed seven boars and nine sows. At 
weaning time there were thirteen, and 
these were all raised. In early No- 
vember I sold six of the litter at an 
average weight of 173 pounds, making 
a weight of 1,038 pounds for the six. 
They were then just a few days past 
six months old, so that the entire litter 
weighed over a ton at six months. I 
kept five of the gilts of the litter and 
they are all bred to farrow this spring. 

C. F. WARMBIER. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 





Hogs Are Too Cheap 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





I find many items of interest ang 


articles which furnish an abundance of 
“food for thought” as I read Wallaceg’ 


Farmer from week to week. Probably © 


as helpful a page as there is in the pa 
per is markets. I have taken the 
time to do a little figuring with the 
statistics given for exports of hog 
products for the month of March, and 
I find a few figures on which more 
information would be helpful. 


P. C. exports P.C. present” 


exports of 1923 price ig of 
are of 1922. last year, 
Heavy Light 


Lard Pork hogs _hogg 
March, 1st wk..123 112 81 74 
March, 2d wk...267 142 81 81. 
March, 3d wk...184 83 80 vt) 
March, 4th wk..490 187 82 19 
Av. P.C. weekly 
CEDOTE sivcoceser 266 131 


These figures seem to indicate that 
in spite of the bad financial condition 
of former foreign markets, there seemg 
to have been a decidedly healthy de 
mand for the pork of the corn belt © 
farmer. 

Present hog prices are 68 per cent 
of the ten-year average and about 
80 per cent of the prices a year ago, | 
while the prices of lard, sides, ham 
and bacon for March have averaged 
106% per cent, 98% per cent, 143% per 
cent, 127% per cent, respectively, of 
the ten-year average. The run of hogs 
has been about 133 per cent of the ten 
year average. With increased export 
business and improved labor cond 
tions this year over last, what would 
you suggest as the reason for the price 
of hogs thru March being about 80 per’ 
cent of the price a year ago? 

MAYNE SPALDING, 

Iowa. 

Remarks: That question resembles 
the one we put up to the packers @ 
few weeks ago. We are publishing @ 
packer’s explanation of this situation 
in Wallaces’ Farmer in the near fe 
ture. 

Of course heavy exports do nd 
mean high hog prices. In fact, it was 
a matter of history before the war that 
exports were almost invariably @ 
their heaviest when hog prices wer 
at their lowest. Foreign countries buy 
pork in this country whenever we af 
selling our hogs unusually cheap. 

The strongest .explanation of t® 
present situation is that we are De 
ducing too many hogs, not only at the 
present time but we are planning @ 
producing too many in the future= 
Editor. 








Profitable Gains on Baby Beevés 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I notice one of your Ilinois readett 
tells about the unusually good gains 
he has been making on his 
beeves. I think that my results ale 
even better. On December 25, 1 pw 
32 good quality Hereford calves % 
feed, which would average about 
pounds each. Late in March, afte? 
days’ feeding, they weighed 575 po 
—showing a gain of 194 pounds. 
make this 194 pounds of gain requim’ 
390 bushels of ground corn and 
meal, 2,500 pounds of oil meal, 
the clover hay they would eat. 






Illinois. 





Remarks: These calves seem 
have been getting an average dally 
tion of about 7.5 pounds of corp, 
pound of oil meal and possibly t 
pounds of clover hay. That they 5" 
make gains of slightly better thal® 
pounds per head daily on such @ 
is truly remarkable.—Editor. 
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Home-Grown Feeds Win in Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeding 


Shelled corn and alfalfa hay proved 
more efficient for fattening lambs than 
any combination of corn, alfalfa and 
oil meal, in feeding tests carried on at 
the Nebraska station ‘last winter, 
While corn and alfalfa did not produce 
the largest gains, this ration was 
cheaper and yielded more profit than 
any which contained oil meal. 

The experiments contrasted the ef- 
fects of feeding light, medium and 
heavy allowances of oil meal and cote 
tonseed meal to lambs weighing about 
62 pounds at the beginning of the feed- 
ing period. The light oil meal ration 
consisted of .14 of a pound daily, or 
slightly less than one-sixth of a pound. 
The medium ration was one-fifth of a 
pound, while the heavy ration was 
practically a quarter of a pound. 

The heaviest gains, .33 of a pound, 
resulted when medium and heavy al- 
lowances of oil meal or cottonseed 
were fed, altho they had but little ad- 
vantage over the gains from a light 
oil meal ration. A ration of corn and 
alfalfa gave gains of .29 of a pound. 

The increase in gains was not 
enough to cause the oil meal to come 
out on top, since the $50 a ton oil 
meal could not replace enough 60-cent 
corn and $15 hay to make a better 
showing than corn and alfalfa. 

The lambs fed oil meal in varying 
quantities demonstrated that the more 
oil meal that was fed, the less its ree 
placement value became. For exams 
ple, 100 pounds of oil meal fed at the 
rate of a sixth of a pound a day re 
placed 130 pounds of corn and 150 
pounds of alfalfa. Fed at the rate of 
a fifth of a pound a day, 100 pounds of 
oil meal was equal to only 90 pounds 
of corn and 138 pounds of alfalfa. 
When the rate was increased to a 
quarter of a pound daily, the oil meal 
was still less efficient, 100 pounds re- 
placing only 87 pounds of corn and 105 
pounds of alfalfa. 

The results with cottonseed were 
somewhat different from those ob- 
tained with oil meal. With cottonseed 
there seemed to be a slight advantage 
for feeding the medium rate of one- 
fifth of a pound. The light feed saved 
80 pounds of corn and 132 pounds of 
alfalfa for every 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed, while with the medium feed each 
100 pounds replaced 97 pounds of corn 
and 143 pounds of alfalfa. A heavy feed 
of cottonseed was, however, distinctly 
unprofitable, 100 pounds of the supple- 
Ment taking the place of only 46 
pounds of corn and 98 pounds of hay. 

The feeding of oats in the Nebraska 
tests was not advantageous. Fed at 
the rate of a sixth of a pound per day, 
with corn and alfalfa hay, lambs made 


about the same gains, but at a higher | 


Cost than those fed corn and alfalfa. 
In the production of 100 pounds of 
Bain, 54 pounds of oats saved 17 pounds 
of corn and 23 pounds of hay. With 
oats at 40 cents and corn at 60 cents, 
it did not pay to feed the oats. 

In one lot of lambs fed corn and oil 
at the heavy rate, prairie hay was 
substituted for alfalfa. The ‘substitu. 
tion resulted in the most costly gains 
of the experiment. The lambs fed 
Prairie hay gained only 78 per cent as 
Much as those receiving alfalfa. While 
less hay was consumed in the prairie 
hay lot, the consumption of corn was 
100 pounds higher and the oil meal 


F CoMsumption was 19 pounds higher per 


ndred pounds of 


when 
tlfalfa was fed. 


gain than 


A catalog of soy bean varieties pre- 
ered by F. S. Wilkins has recently 
“en issued by the Iowa State College. 
® circular describes the seed and 
oad of each of the bean varieties 
“a _" to lowa. It also Bives notes 
in =f Maturity dates, sections of Iowa 
“a a. the varieties may be grown 
Aiapted uses to which the varieties are 
® copy 4 Soy bean growers who wish 
Writin of the circular can secure it by 
‘wot to the lowa State College ex- 
‘ Service for the Soy Bean Sup- 




















any other tire. 


* 
to notice this— 


mileages. 


© 1923. United States Rubber Company,New Yorn 








But there comes a time a little later 
when he thinks back to see how he 
came to ask for a Royal Cord. 


And why he didn’t do it sooner. 


* 


* 
If 1923 happens to be the year you 
come over to Royal Cords vou are likely 


You didn’t buy Royal Cords on the 


strength of any advertised extravagant 


The makers of Royal Cords believe in 


If this happens to be the year 
you come over to Royal Cords 


HERE’S not much difference be- 
tween the way a man buys his first 
US. Royal Cord and the way he buys 


letting each tire user make his own com- 
parisons on his own car. That provides 
every man with the facts in the form 
most useful to him, 

You didn’t buy Royal Cords on an impulse. 
The conviction that the Royal Cord is a good 
tire had been growing with you for some time. 

You didn’t buy Royal Cords merely because 
they are the product of the largest rubber or- 
ganization in the world. 

More than anything else, it hasbeen the simple, 
understandable policies of the Royal Cord people 
that have made the Royal Cord seem a tire of 
personal responsibility. 

og *% *% 
It has been the growing understanding among 
men that Royal Cord value conscientiously out- 
tops all other tire values today. 


r 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 




















Castrating Pigs is Surgéry 


You do not employ anyone to do this 
for you, 


Vaccinating Pigs is Hot Surgery 


but a simple process, so why employ 
expensive help when YOU can do it 
yourself? 


HAWKEYE 


| ited olaetiare 
Protection 








Unde it 
Labora 











this season; 
most excellent results, 
booklet 
one-hal 


Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 


using OUR method, with 

Send for FREE 
iving directions. You can save 
the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street 












TGA 
in1923! DON’T GAM- 
BLE! Hawkeye SYSTEM 
costs you $2 per year or less 
to protect each building. Write 
for lightning protection booklet. 
MEN in open territory. fectory 
tat instruct 
WANTED pias game oe, wi a ruct 


Hawkeye Lightning Rod Company 


914 N. 17th Street Cedar Rapids, lowa 










SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


If you do not 


2 quarts, enough for 123 doses.. 


Order from thie ad. 


DR. A. SWANSON, 














KILL HOG WORMS 
With An Oil—Guaranteed 


1 quart, enough for 64 doses ....... 2.66 +0000+83. 
5. 





4 quarts, enough for 256 doses..... . SPD Pe 


NEWHALL, IOWA 
ow” ' oa 








WALLACES’ FARMER, May 25, 1923 
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“In 1921, I threshed 7,000 bushels without a bit of belt trouble. 
In 1922, I turned out 9,000 bushels with the same satisfaction 
and saving of time. My belt is a Goodyear Klingtite Belt.” 

-ALBERT CASLEY, Cheney, Kansas. 

















VALVES - PACKING 


GOOD 








O engine re-setting when you use a Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt, because Goodyear Klingtite Belts 
do not shrink. No jumping the pulleys, because 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts hold with a slipless grip. No 
overheating, because Goodyear Klingtite Belts run 
loosely. No messing with dressing; no breaking in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are made in endless type 
for heavy duty and in cut lengths for lighter drives. 
They are sold by Goodyear Mechanical Goods Service 
4 Station Dealers and by many hardware dealers 


BELTS - 





KLINGTITE BELTS 






































ALL AROUND SATISFACTION FOR ANY 
CULTIVATION PURPOSE 


Tt’s thro right kind of cultivation that foul 
growths are kept down and can be eradicated 
THE KOVAR DIGGER has opened the field for 
the right kind of cultivation and having exclu- 
sive features, will give satisfaction which no 
other machine will pro- 
duce. Thousands of 
farmers have been con- 


you rite for f 
on land cultivation and how to 
work foul growths. Besides 
our regular tooth we make e 

ecial Sow and Canadian 
Thistle tooth. This will work 
derper and move the ground 
more thoroughly. KOVA 
pas the most suc sfu 
Spring Too oth Corn © Sultivator. 
Also « Harrow Cart. W 
for further intormation. 


Owatonna, Minn 











JOs. J. KOVAR, 
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Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Kwller 
Chain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Urata, 
Far Corn—60 Bushels in 
three minutes. 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
an ween money, free. Write for it today. 


THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box 269 Morton, Mt. 








Gatleked? 


Your tires need air just as 
surely as your cattle need 
B fodder. 

§ You cannot expect tires to 
last unless you keep them 
inflated to the pressure 
recommended by the tire 
manufacturer. 


a TWITCHELL 


AIR GAUGE 
will tell you if your tires 


are pumped up to the pro- § 


per pressure. 
Price, $1.25 
The Twitchell Gauge Co., 


1516 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago F 























BONNETTS BIG B’ 
WORM CAPSULES 


Money back if Bonnett'’s “Big B" Worm Cap- 
sules fail to get the worms. Origina! J. L. Bon- 
nett formula of GENUINE 8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Genu- 
ine Santonin cannot be sold for less than our 
price; substitutes are worthless at any price. 
Breeders, agricultural colleges, farm advis- 
ors, veemerian, hog farmerse—all use Bon- 
nett's “Big B's 

LOWEST PRICES. ORDER DIRECT 
100, 69; 200, $17.50 (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, 61.50. 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St., Bloomington. 11}. 


























































6 Cents per Foot and up, Costs 
less than wood, Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects lawns, === 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 

designs, Allsteel. Write for 


catalog and Special Prices, 


KONOMO FENCE MFG CO.DEPT437. KOKOMO. IND. 














Farm Organization Activities 
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“Co-op” Law Upheld 


The coéperative marketing act of 
North Carolina, framed along the same 
lines as those passed by Texas, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and a 


number of other states, was declared 
constitutional in a recent decision of 
the supreme court of North Carolina. 
This decision has an important bearing 
on discussions regarding commodity 
marketing and the use of the contract 
in other states. In its decision, the 
supreme court said: 

“The codperative system is the most 
hopeful movement ever inaugurated to 
obtain justice for and improve the fi- 
nancial condition of farmers and labor- 
ers. The producers are paying all the 
costs and assuming all the responsibil- 
ities of these coéperative associations. 
They are taking all the risks. They are 
asking no assistance from the public 
treasury. They are forcing no one to 
join and they are exacting no inordi- 
nate prices for their product. They 
are associating themselves as author- 
ized by the statute, like other persons, 
and they have signed mutual and fair 
agreements among themselves which 
would be futile unless those who have 
signed such agreements can be held to 
abide by the terms of such contracts.” 

The suit was originally brought by 
the Tobacco Growers Coéperative As- 
sociation against W. T. Jones, one of 
its grower members, to enjoin him 
from selling and delivering tobacco 
grown by him to parties other than the 
association and to recover liquidated 
damages for the tobacco sold by him to 
third persons prior to the commence- 
ment of the suit. The defendant con- 
tended that the coéperative marketing 
act under which the association was 
formed was unconstitutional and that 
the contract entered into by the de- 
fendant was invalid on the ground that 
it was in restraint of interstate and 
intrastate commerce. After emphasiz- 
ing the importance of agriculture, the 
court said, in part: 

“An examination of the statute 
shows, we think, that this association 
is organized for the purpose, not of 
creating a monopoly, but to protect the 
tobacco producers against oppression 
of those who buy and not to authorize, 
and does not empower, those who pro- 
duce the raw material to create a mo- 
nopoly in themselves. 

“The plaintiff will continue to exist 
only if it provides for a normal orderly 
marketing of the tobacco crops and by 
putting on the markets of the world 
annually the production for that year. 
Its sole purpose is by an orderly mar- 
keting of the crop to make a large sav- 
ing and to secure to the producers a 
fair and reasonable price therefor 
without increasing the price the con- 
sumer will pay for the manufactured 
article. “yd 

It is apparent that the court enter- 
tained the view that the association 
was not a monopoly, at least in the le- 
gal sense of that term, and that the 
view was also held that in the event 
the association should ever become 
dangerous to the public that power ex- 
isted with which to deal with it. 





Onion Growers Organize 


Onion growers in twelve counties of 
northern Indiana are organizing them- 
selves into the Indiana Onion Growers’ 
Association. The plan decided upon 
by conferences between leading onion 
growers and Farm Bureau officials 
was ratified by delegates from each of 
the counties at a meeting at Kendall- 
ville, Ind., this week. 

The plan follows the method used in 
the coéperative marketing of potatoes 
in Maine. An association of onion 
growers will be created in each coun- 
ty. The growers sign a five-year con- 
tract, under which they agree to mar- 
ket all the commercial onions thru 








the associations. No onions are to 
be handled for growers who do not 
sign. 

These county associations will con. 
cern themselves chiefly with the grad. 
ing and storing of the onions. They 
will lease warehouses at local points 
to which the growers will deliver the 
onions. The onions will then be grad. 
ed and stored until sold. A uniform 
system of grading is to be followed, 

The marketing will be controlled en- 
tirely by a state exchange represent- 
ing all the county associations. Oniong 
will be pooled by grades and sold ag 
market needs justify. Some method of 
financing is to be worked out, so that 
the growers can receive a certain per- 
centage of the value of the crop at 
time they deliver the onions. 

The work of organization will be 
gin at once. Sixty-five per cent of the 
crop acreage of ten counties must be 
signed up by June 30. Five dollars 
will be the membership fee. Under 
the plan of coéperation with the state 
and national Farm Bureau, this fee 
will not be required of Farm Bureau 
members. 





Potato Marketing Plans 


Minnesota potato men have decided 
to get ready to handle the 1924 crop on 
a coéperative basis, rather than rush 
thru a hasty plan that would take care 


of this year’s crop. Almost 400,000 
acres scattered over forty-six counties 
in Minnesota were devoted to potato 
production last year. At a recent meet- 
ing it was decided that the territory 
could not be covered effectively in 
time for the harvest this year. It is 
possible that some temporary’ facili- 
ties may be arranged to give better 
service for marketing the crop this 
year than before. The main efforts, 
however, will be directed towards the 
creation of a permanent plan to han 
dle the 1924 crop and the crops there 
after. 

The revised plan provides that at 
least 50 per cent of the commercial 
acreage shall be signed up before and 
contracts will be valid. This goal 
must be reached before March 1, 1924, 
At the same time an attempt will be 
made to bring the growers of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan into line. The organization 
campaign ‘in Minnesota will start at 
once. All solicitors will be volunteer 
workers without salary. S. G. Rubk 
now, manager of the organization cam 
paign of the Maine potato growers, i# 
in charge of the work. 





The Illinois Co-operative Plan 


The defeat of amendments intended 
to weaken the proposed codéperativé 

marketing bill now before the Illinois 
jegislature indicates that the bill will 
pass the house safely in a short time. 
The vote on one of the hostile amend 
ments was 84 to 54; and the bill is &® 
pected to pass by something like this 
margin. The measure has already t 
ceived the O. K. of the senate; and 
no amendments are made by thé 
house, it will go directly to the 8% 
ernor on its passage. 





Scarcity of Farm Labor 


The American Farm Bureau Feder 
tion has just completed a survey 
the farm labor situation. Compilatio® 
of replies received from a questiom 
naire sent to the state Farm Bureal® 
shows that there is a definite labor 
shortage in Alabama, California, 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Ma 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 
olina, North Dakota, South Dako 
Ohio, Rhode Island, ‘Vermont ot 
Washington. There is no shortage 
farm labor in Kansas, Kentucky, 
Mexico and Texas. 
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SERVICE 


more. 


The Service Bureau ts conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
certificates are issned only with subscriptions—new or rencwal—for three years or 
AIL inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certiticate number. 


BUREAU 


The 








Present Victory Bonds for 
Payment 

A Service Bureau member writes 
that he has a large number of Victory 
ponds and wonders if they will carry 
jnterest after they are due for pay- 
ment. He also asks if he can renew the 
ponds and what he will have to do to 
accomplish this. 

he last half of the Victory bond 
jssue is payable on May 20, and bonds 
should be presented to the paying agen- 
ties at once. If you have any of these 
ponds take them to your bank and get 
yorr money. The first half of the 
bonds were payable last fall, and if you 
are holding any of these bonds, you are 
losing the interest on this money. 

The government does not renew these 
bonds, but has issued four-year treasury 
notes which can be taken as payment 
for the bonds, if the holder desires a 
further government investment. Rather 
than lose the interest on the money in- 
yested, the Victory bond holder had 
better put the money into a savings ac- 
count and get some return on it until 
he has decided what investment he is 
going to make. 

Millions of dollars in Victory bonds 
are being held out by owners of these 
bonds, government officials state, and 
the holders are getting no interest on 
this money. 

Liberty bonds due on May 20 will be 
accepted any time, and it takes about 
one month to make the refund. The 
quicker the bonds are presented for 
payment, the sooner the investor can 


. get his money into the bank or in other 


investments. 





Gardner Goes to Jail 


A. N. Gardner, promoter of the Fort 
Des Moines Poultry Farms, has gone 
to jail. He was sentenced to a thirty- 
day term in jail and fined $1,000 in the 
United States district court for using 
the mails to defraud. 

Gardner was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Service Bureau early in 
1922, when complaints were received 
from people who had purchased baby 
chicks from him, but who had never re- 
Wived them. It developed that Gard- 
ter was taking in the money, but his 
oe incubator had not produced any 
thicks, 

When investigated by postal author- 
ities he claimed that the Fort Des 
Moines Poultry Farm was merely an 
agency for a J. W. Smith, of Joliet, Illi- 
ois. This proved to be false and 
Gardner later admitted the lie. 

Instead of trying to clean up his 
business, Gardner left for Colorado. He 
Was brought back and sentenced when 
he pleaded guilty. In passing the sen- 
tence, the judge stated that there were 

Many people in the poultry busi- 

Rtas who paid more attention to col- 
leeting the money than they did to de- 
livering the goods. Altho Gardner had 
Settled as many claims as possible, the 
Court sent him to jafl as a warning to 
hers in the same business. 





The Check Came When We 
Investigated 


_1 received a check today from the 
they Agency, for the full amount 
eng me. Thank you ever so 
or your work. I had written 
hot Many times within the last two 
ths, but received no answers. In 
than ten days after you wrote, I 
My check,” 
'§ Service Bureau member asked 
CMpany to get a hired man, and 
Advanced railroad fare. The man did 
®, and neither did the money 
Service Bureau investigated. 





Standard Grocery Company 
Decides to Quit 


During the past week the Service 
Bureau was flooded with inquiries as 
to the reliability of the Standard Gro- 
cery Company, of Omaha, Nebraska. It 
seems that this concern had been mail- 
ing large postcards to Iowa farmers, 
offering fifty baby chicks free if the 
party receiving the card would send in 
an order for $19.96 worth of groceries. 
The cards were merely addressed to 
the “mail patron,” and one sent to ev- 
ery person on a rural route. The cash 
was to accompany the order. 

We tried to find out something about 
this concern, but commercial rating 
books failed to list them. We wrote 
the postal inspector at Omaha about 
the deal, and received a note in return 
saying that the Standard Grocery Com- 
pany had decided to quite business, 
following the conference with the post- 
office officials. They agreed to refund 
all money received from customers. 

If Service Bureau members will re- 
port similar schemes to Wallaces’ 
Farmer as soon as they are brought to 
their attention, we can help head off 
such attempts to obtain money. It only 
took two days to stop this scheme, and 
it’s much nicer not to have invested in, 
a wild-cat deal than to have invested 
and run a chance of losing all the 
money paid out. If it looks suspicious, 
write us. Remember that investiga- 
tion on your part will make you safe 
rather than sorry. 





Service Bureau Aids Ladies’ Aid 
Society 


A Service Bureau member in north- 
ern Iowa wrote us that a Ladies’ Aid 
Society to which she belonged had 
sent to a Chicago firm a check for $30 
in payment for some new song books 
for their church. She advised us that 
the check had been cashed but several 
months had elapsed and no song books 
had appeared. They had written sev- 
eral letters but received no replies. 

We took the matter up with the com- 
pany and told them the society wanted 
their books or the money, preferably 
the books. 

Recently we had a card from the 
Ladies’ Aid Society member: 

“Our church has the song books. 
They arrived last week. You certainly 
get results. Many thanks for the good 
work.” 





‘Took Time, But We Got It 


An Illinois subscriber had trouble 
with a company dealing in oil burners. 
He returned a burner and the company 
could not find a trace of it. He com- 
plained to us and we started an inves- 


tigation. After three months, the com- 
pany finally returned the money, 
$11.75. 


“Many thanks to the Service Bu- 
reali,” writes the subscriber. “I don’t 
believe I would have gotten the money 
otherwise. I can say to you or anyone 
that the Service Bureau is all it claims 
to be.” 





Says We Made Money for Her 


A reader in Marshall county, Iowa, 
bought a knitting machine which failed 
to operate satisfactorily. After seven 
letters to the company and a wait of 
six months, the Service Bureau finally 
secured a refund of $64. 

“We figure that you made $64 for us, 
clear money. The machine was worth- 
less to us, and we had given up all 
hope of ever getting anything out of 
it, until you took it up for us. Thank 
you very much.” 


















The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 


New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 
that out of every 100 people in the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes. 


been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of elec- 
trically lighted streets. 


This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 
zation of 100,000 men 
and women engaged 
in producing the tools 
by which electricity— 
man’sgreat servant— 
ismaking the world a 
better place to live in. 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too — carries 
electricity through town and 
country so that all may enjoy 
its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 










oN. Y. Edison Co. 
from Underwood 


















































Insure Your WHOLE Crop Against Hail! 








Get All the Facts 


Losses promptly adjusted. 
Market price paid for grain 
destroyed. Grain Belt poli- 
cies fully protect your crop. 


Send a postal today. 
W rite 
Today 


The Hail 
gladl 


652 S. & L. Bldg. 


and FREE descriptive literature. 
Belt Protection for your crops. 


GRAIN BELT INSURANCE CO. 


With Grain Belt you know just where you stand. The 
Grain Belt pays you full market price. 
the amount of insurance you carry per acre. 

You can absolutely depend on a policy in the Grain Belt. 
The premium is fixed. -No assessment. 
Season is here! 
give you full information. W 
Tells all about Graia 


The G 












he only limit is 


No policy fees. 
rain Belt opent will 
rite us for his name 


Des Moines, lowa 











Saye Money on Tanks 


: “T bought a couple of ATLAS 
$e Redwood Tanks in 1915 and they 
v3 are still giving good service. Your 
tank outlastes three steel tanks.” — 
G. W. RANDAHL, Hordville, Neb. 


‘SOUTLASTS THREE STEEL 
TANKS’’ 


Because—Red wood cannot rust; 
resists abuse, rot, decay; needs 
no paint; easily repaired by farm 
labor. Trees from which ATLAS 
Redwood Tanks are made lived 
500 to 2,000 years. Let us tell you 
about this wonderful wood, and 
the big saving you can make 
on your tanks. Interesting FREE 
booklet on Redwood, Write 
us today. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 12, Omaha, Neb. 
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NUZIM 


E 


OR MONEY BACK 


Costs little; easy to give: doesn’t 
Hogs can’t cough u 
waste ‘“Nuzim ’—it’s liqui 
trickles down the throat; 
down; kills and expels the worms: 
increases weight. 
4 Gal. $4.75. 1 Gal. $9 (enough for 
128 pigs). Special Veterinary 
Dose Syringe FREE with intro- 
ductory 1 gallon order. 
U. 8. Tested Ant!-Hog Cholera Serum $5.00 
for 500 C C. Takes 35 C C for 90-pound pig. 
Complete Vaccinating Sete, $7.50. 


MUSSLE-ZIMMER CO. MONMOUTH, ILL. 
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KILLS 
HOG WORMS 
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to Bigger 
STOCK mee its 


With rising corn quotations, Top Profits in 
livestock and hogs depend on very careful 
and economical Feeding. The rations must 
be properly proportioned and contain the 
necessary minerals, for every Feeding mis- 
take means Profits redu 


* OUR FREE BULLETIN 


“SALTING ANIMALS 
SaltingDownYourProfit” 


contains valuable Feeding facts 
which will help you get Top Profits. 
This Bulletin was especially pre- 

ared for livestock men of the corn 
It. Don’t fail to get your copy now. 


Barton's Triple*B”’ 
Brand Salt Blocks 
contain only Pure, 
White Salt which is 
reased solid enough 
to stand exposure 
to the weather with- 
out wasting, and at 
the same time fe soft 
enough to enable 
animals to get as 
moch salt as they 
desire, Thousands 
of successful cattle- 
men and hundreds 
of dealers know that 























































re Triple “B" Brand means: BEST BECAUSE 
ARTON'S. 

Our bulletin costs you nothing 
FREE but it can save you Hundreds of 
Dollars in Top Livestock Profits, 

Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 
300 American Bidg. Hutchinson, Kans, 
Plant at Tutchinson, Kansas— 
“Tue SALT CELLAR OF AMERICA” 
6 es A SS ee ke ON crm ons A 
THE BARTON SALT COMPANY, 
300 American Bldg. Hutchinson, Kansas. 
y 


Gentlemen: Kin send me a sopy of your FREE 
| “Salting Animals and Sa 
a 
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Address 















































Purebred Bulls 
Increase Yield 


Repeated demonstrations under 
practical conditions have prov- 
ed the value of the purebred 
dairy bull in increasing, milk 
and butter-fat yield. 


Buy a Purebred Bull— 


Generally these increases are 100 
per cent for both milk and fat in 
two generations--many very much 
higher. 


Let him be a good individual of any 
of the dairy breeds, but he should 
be from ancestors whose ability to 
produce has been proved. 


Naturally, we 

would like to 
tell you about 
Holsteins. 





EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street. Chicago, Ill. 


USE PUREBRED BULLS 
ARRON RA I RO 
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Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Hood Farm Jersey Herd Is 
Dispersed 

One of the world’s foremost Jersey 
breeding establishments passed into 
history on April 21, when the entire 
herd of Jerseys, belonging to Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Massachusetts, was dis- 
persed at auction. The sale was made 
necessary by the death a few months 
ago of C. I. Hood, owner of Hood Farm. 
Altho cattle prices are still relatively 
low, the demand for the cattle bred at 
Hood Farm was so keen as to result 
in an average of $771 for the ninety- 
six animals sold. 

Sophie 19th of Hood Famm, the cele- 
producer and ancestress of 
most of the Hood Farm herd, was not 
sold. In accordance with a wish of 
Mrs. Hood, this great old cow, now in 
her eighteenth year, was presented to 
Herdsman Jerry Koehane, who had fed 
and cared for Sophie 19th during her 
entire lifetime. Sophie 19th was the 
outstanding production of the Hood 
herd in thirty-one years of construc- 
tive breeding. Her yearly record of 
999.1 pounds of butter-fat was for a 











long time the world’s record for Jer- 
sey cows. She still holds a number of 
records for cows of advanced age and 
for long-time production. In ten year- 
ly she produced 123,101 
pounds of milk and 7,037.98 pounds of 
butter-fat. In addition to being one of 
the world’s most remarkable produc- 
ers of dairy products, Sophie 19th was 
a consistent producer of sons = and 
daughters whose breeding ability put 
Hood Farm in the front rank of Jersey 
herds. 

Competition was keen for the ani- 
mals sold at the dispersion, and the 
buyers represented seventeen states. 
William R. Kenan, Jr., Lockport, New 
York, topped both the male and female 
sections of the sale, paying $15,600 for 
Sophie 19th’s Victor, a son of Sophie 
19th, and $5,350 for Sophie’s Agnes’ 
Granddaughter. KE. C. Lasater, Falfur- 
rias, Texas, purchased fourteen head, 
taking Sovictor Jeanette at $3,700, and 
Sophie 19th’s Son at $3,000. 


records 


Sophie 19th’s first son, the promi- 
nent sire, Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, 
now fourteen years old, has been 


leased to Mr. Kenan, and was not put 
up at auction, 





Influence of Volume on Butter 
Cost 


The influence of volume of butter- 
fat handled upon the manufacturing 
cost of butter is clearly shown in the 
report of the lowa coéperative cream- 
eries for 1922. The report shows that 
creameries which manufactured less 
than 100,000 pounds of butter during 
the year produced it at a cost of 5.5 
cents per pound. Creameries which 
made between 100,000 and 200,000 
pounds of butter during 1922 had a 
manufacturing cost of about 4.16 cents 
per pound. The creameries which av- 
eraged more than 200,000 pounds of 
butter had a manufacturing cost of ap- 
proximately 3.5 cents per pound. In 
the case of eleven creameries with an 
output of from 300,000 to 350,000 
pounds the manufacturing cost of the 
butter was but 2.89 cents per pound. 











The Importance of Analyzing 
Butter 


One of the “leaks” in the business 
of many creameries lies in their fail- 
ure to check closely the composition 
of their butter by regular analysis, ac- 
cording to dairy experts at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. In a recent contest 
conducted by the Minnesota dairy de- 
partment 1,432 samples of butter were 
analyzed. Of these 49 contained less 
than 80 per cent, 92 samples were be- 
tween 80 and 81 per cent fat and 1,191 
samples were above 81 per cent fat. 
Butter must contain 80 per cent but- 
ter-fat, according to legal standards. It 
need not contain more than _ that 
amount. If the above samples submit- 
ted by the Minnesota creameries were 
representative of their average prod- 
uct, then 1,200 of the 1,400 reporting 
are losing money thru the excess but- 
ter-fat in each pound of butter. 

In a detailed chart, the Minnesota 
dairymen show that, with butter at 50 
cents a pound, a creamery loses $6.25 
on every 1,000 pounds of 81 per cent 
butter, due to the excess butter-fat. 
The loss on 82 per cent butter would 
be $12.50 per thousand pounds, and for 
each additional one per cent in excess 
fat the loss on 1,000 pounds of but- 
ter would be $6.25. From this it may 
be seen that creameries which do not 
analyze their butter carefully may be 
losing considerable money thru this 
loss of butter-fat. This “leak” is one 
which careful creamery management 
will disclose and correct. 


Holstein Chart Boosts Pure- 
Bred Sire 


The increase in butter-fat and milk 
production arising from the use of 
good pure-bred bulls has recently been 
graphically presented in the form of a 
three color chart issued by the exten- 
sion service of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. The text of 
the chart is the records of the cele- 
brated “Arkansas cow experiment” 
conducted at the lowa experiment sta- 
tion. The relative increases over the 
production of scrub cows made by 
their daughters and granddaughters 
sired by pure-bred bulls are portrayed 
on the chart in the form of cans of 
milk and tubs of butter. 

As the chart shows, the daughters 
sired by pure-bred bulls produced an 
average of thirty-five more cans of 
milk and 127 more pounds of butter 
than their scrub dams, while the grand- 
daughters produced seventy-eight 
more cans of milk and 280 more 
pounds of butter than the scrub cows. 
This represented, in the case of the 
daughters, increases of 83 per cent in 
milk and 58 per cent in fat, and, in the 
granddaughters, of 180 per cent in 
milk and 128 per cent in fat. 


Iowa Jersey Picnic 

Towa Jersey cattle breeders will have 
a state picnic at Miramichi, the farm 
of W. F. Parrott, near Waterloo, on 
or about June 15, according to the an- 
nouncement of W. J. Campbell, Jesup, 
secretary of the Iowa Jersey Cattle 
Club. Among the speakers for the 
event will M. D. Munn, president 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
and J. P. Eves, of the lowa State Dairy 
Association. 


be 


An anti-filled milk law prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of filled milk 
has been enacted by the current ses- 
sion of the Missouri legislature. The 
Missouri solons also passed a dairy 
advertising bill, similar to the Iowa 
law, which prohibits the use of the 
words “butter,” “creamery,” or 
“dairy” in advertisements of substi- 
tutes for dairy products. 















They contain 
practical suggestions 


for the prevention of dis- 


eases common to livestock and poultry 
and describe in detail the many uses of 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
For all Livestock and Poultry 








FREE BOOKLETS ON 
FARM SANITATION: 


No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 
tells how to prevent diseases com- 
mon to livestock. 

No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how torid the 
dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers thecommon 
hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete di- 
rections for the construction of a 
concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 
and mites, also to prevent disease, 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is Sold in Original Packages 
at all Drug Stores. 
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_OR MONEY BACK 
A Wonderful New 


Santonin Capsule 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them, 

WE GUARANTEE 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 


Santonin Capsules 


to actually kill every worm—large and 
small—in the stomach and intestines, to 
carry off the dead worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of the animal in 
condition to take on weight at a record 
rate or we refund your money. 
100 Capsules at emer: | 
200 Capsules at 17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with" 
in two hours after received. 
©. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Ilinolt 
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T WAS August. The crops were all 

laid by, and there was very little 
to do on the South Carolina farm. 
Howard Thurston sat under a tree in 
the back yard, eating watermelon. Not 
far away sat his father, asleep, with 
his newspaper over his face. Mrs. 
Thurston sat under another tree, cro- 
cheting. Howard finished his melon, 
broke the rind in pieces, and threw 
them, one by one, into the hog lot, 
about a hundred feet away. 

“Folks,” he said, “I believe I'll go 
take a ride.” 

“Um-m-m-m,” 
half awake. 

“Be back in time for dinner,’ his 
mother reminded. 

“All right. I generally am. Besides, 
it's too hot to ride far. I’ll not be like- 
ly to go farther than the creek.” 

He mounted his bfcycle and started 
down the road. He had gone about a 
mile, when he came to the house where 
Mr. Hutchison, a neighbor farmer, 
lived. Evidently something had gone 
wrong, for he saw Edgar Hutchison, a 
boy about thirteen years old, dashing 
down the road, shouting for help. Mrs. 
Hutchison was standing beside the 
newly dug well, wringing her hands 
and crying. 

“What's the matter?’ Howard asked, 
‘leaping from his wheel. “What’s the 
Matter?” he bellowed with all of his 
might. 

“Oh,” she cried, “John’s in the well, 
and the rock fell on him. The rope 
broke.” 

Howard grasped the situation. Mr. 
Hutchison had been walling the well 
in the old-fashioned way, with rocks, 
and, while his wife and son were low- 
ering a tubful of rocks to him, the 
fope had broken, letting the rocks fall 
on him. 

“Well, let’s get him out,” he said. 
"You let me down by that rope. I'll 
tle it around him, and you can pull him 
out with the windlass.” 

The suggestion was like a dash of 
told water to the woman. It restored 
her faculties instantly. 

“Yes, do help!” she replied. 

He grasped the rope tightly in his 
hands, and she lowered him slowly to 
Where the injured man lay under the 
tub of rock. Me tried to move the tub, 

tit was too heavy to lift, so he took 
Out the rocks and piled them where 
they would be least in the way. Then 
he lifted the big wooden tub off the 
Man's body. 

His first care was to see how badly 

man was hurt. He was unconscious 

t seemed to be still alive. It was 
“sy to see that his shoulder was bro- 

» 4nd his back seemed to be in- 


mumbled his father, 
























somewhat. His head was cut 
bruised slightly, but so far as 
Td could tell, the skull was not 
en 


Howard looked up and saw Mrs. 
. hison looking over the edge. 

He's not killed,” he shouted to her. 
x tied the rope carefully around 
‘ Hutchison’s body, just below the 
- a arranged him as well as he 
4, OW for the ascent. 

Th right,” he called. “Pull him up.” 
. ee tlass began to squeak, and 
* “utchison rose slowly. Howard 
€d him until he reached the top. 





omen had arrived by now, for he 
8 Dair of strong masculine arms 
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IN THE HOLE 


By Walter Swetnam 
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“ Evidently something had gone wrong.” 


He could hear a murmur of voices 
above, but could see no one. Presently 
even the murmur died away, and all 
was still. 

“I wonder if they've forgotten me,” 
he’ said to himself, “and if so, when 
will they come and hunt me up? One 
consolation,” he finished, “it’s cool 
down here.” And he sat down on the 
tub to wait. 

Some time passed and nobody came 
to his assistance. He began to get 
hungry. He did not have a watch 
with him, but he knew it was past 
noon. Deciding that it was time to 
arouse someone and remind the peo- 
ple of their neglect, he began shout- 
ing for help. However, after he had 
given a dozen or more terrible yells 
with no effect whatever, he gave it up 
and sat down to think. 

“IT wish I could get out of this hole,” 
he mused. “They sure left me ‘in the 
hole’ all right.” 

He sat some time in thought. He 
could see the rope by which Mr. Hut- 
chison had been pulled out, swinging 
in the well, the end extending some ten 
feet below the surface of the ground. 
This was far from being of any use to 
him, however, in getting out, as the 
well was thirty feet deep. Happening 
to notice the rocks which had been in 
the tub, an idea struck him. Why not 
spend his time in building up the 
wall? 

The idea seemed to be a capital one. 


The wall was already well under way, 
but he found no difficulty in reaching 
the top of it, by straddling the well 
and standing on the rough projections 
of the rocks. The rocks with which 
he had to work were not large enough 
to be very troublesome, and he soon 
had all in place except one, which was 
larger than the others. Just as he was 
pushing it into place, it slipped and 
fell. The tub was lying bottom ‘1p- 
ward at the bottom of the well, and 
the rock struck it fairly, shattering 
the bottom of it. Howard stood quite 
still for a minute or two. 


“Ah,” he breathed at last, “now I 
have an idea.” 

The stone wall was nearly ten fect 
high, and above that were smooth, un- 
scalable clay walls. His own height, 
added to that of the wall, left, taking 
into account the length of the swing- 
ing rope, a gap of about seven feet to 
be bridged. He descended hastily to 
where the shattered tub lay, and seiz- 
ing the rock, he pounded it till only a 
pile of staves lay at his feet. These 
staves were about sixteen inches long, 
four or five inches wide, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick, and made 
slightly sharpened at one end. He se- 
lected an extra wide and heavy stave 
to use as a mallet. Then, climbing 
with a load of staves to the top of the 
stone wall, he proceeded to drive one 
of the staves into the clay wall. When 
he had driven it in till only six inches 





showed, he drove another on the oppo 
site side of the well. This done, be 
repeated the process about two feet 
higher up. It was slow work, but at 
last he was able by climbing up on the 
stones to reach the end of the rope, 

He pulled. The windlass creaked 
and the rope came down. He pulled 
until it would come no further, and 
then swung his weight on the rope and 
began to climb. Just as he was almost 
at the top, a face peered over the edge. 
It was Edgar Hutchison. 

“Hello, Edgar,’ Howard 
“How's your dad?” 

“Oh, the doctor stays he’ll soon be 
all right. Just his shoulder broken, 
and a couple of ribs. What I want to 
know is, what in the Sam hill you are 
doing here?” 

“I’m after more rocks,” Howard re- 
plied. 

“More rocks! What do you mean?” 

“IT mean,” Howard asserted, “that [ 
think its’ kind of tough to make a fel- 
low work without eating, but I posi- 
tively refuse to try to wall a well with- 
out rocks.” 


panted, 





“Specimens” 

It is a mistake to let some unusual 
specimen of insect or reptile go to 
waste for lack of care, when it would 
be valuable as a part of a school col- 
lection or a collection of your own, It 
is easy to preserve such things and 
hand them on to someone who can use 
them to help other people in nature- 
study. If a thing interests you, even 
for a second look, preserve it. 

Preliminary “pickling” is simple. I 
know a man who is collecting things 
for the nature exhibit of a boys’ de- 
partment of the local “Y.” He uses a 
jar of 10 per cent formaldehyde, 90 per 
cent water, and drops the specimens 
into it. This keeps them until they can 
be formally bottled up. If an insect or 
reptile is fragile, it is better not to 
crowd it in with other specimens. Per- 
fect specimens are much more valu- 
able than maimed ones. 

Wide-mouthed bottles are ideal as 
containers for specimens. If the bottle 
is just about the right size to take the 
bug comfortably, the exhibit is less 
liable to injury from being shaken 
around. There are various pickles for 
preserving. I have my specimens in a 
mixture of two parts alcohol, one part 
formaldehyde. This is a strong pickle, 
A weaker solution would do, but I 
found the stuff became cloudy when 
water was added. One set of specimens 
has been in it for five years and they 
seem all right today. A taxidermist 
recommends for beetles and insects 
two ounces of water two ounces of al- 
cohol one-eighth ounce of corrosive 
sublimate. The latter is not needed 
unless the specimens are to be mount- 
ed and exposed later on. For reptiles 
and fishes he advises putting in air- 
tight jars in a pickle of two parts of 
alcohol one part of glycerine and one 
part of water. 

In case you preserve animal skins, 
use two pounds salt, one pound alum, 
two ounces saltpetre, one ounce corro- 
sive sublimate, one-fourth ounce car- 
bolic acid in two gallons of cold water. 
A strong salt solution or rubbing with 
salt will help to keep a skin until it is 
pickled. Unless you have had experi- 
ence, it is safer to turn a valuable skin 
over to a professional taxidermist as 
soon as possible.—N. B. 
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The May Message 


The month of May has many pleas- 
ant recollections, and in the years to 
come, I predict that you boys and girls 
will recall with keen the 
things you did during that month, as 
after all, boys and girls are very much 
alike. 

What fun we 
One of the things of which 


pleasure 


used to have at this 


season! 
I was very fond was fishing. I was 
brought up at Winterset, Iowa, to the 


south of which runs Middle river and 


to the north Cedar creek and North 
river. There were beautiful wooded 
stretches on these streams, and I will, 


the many pleasant days 
My brother, 
inaugurated 


never forget 
spent on their banks. 
Henry C., and | usually 
the fishing season on my birthday, 
April 20, and from that time on, we 
would make for our favorite fishing 
holes at every opportunity. Suckers, 
chubs, shiners and catfish were plen- 
tiful in all the streams, and occasion- 
ally we were fortunate enough to get <¢ 
bass. It takes patience to be a gooc 
fisherman, and likewise perseverance 
and judgment. If you let a fish play 
with your hook too long, you lose it. 
A pull too soon brings the same result. 
But what satisfaction there is when 
you pull just at the right time, and 
feel the weight of the fish on your line. 
One never forgets the thrill of his first 
good sized fish, as I do not need to 
tell you boys and girls who have 
fished. I know that you, like the 
writer, will consider your boyhood 
fishing days as among the brightest 
spots of your life. 

Another of the pleasant recollections 
is the trips we boys and girls used to 


make to the woods hunting for flow- 
ers. There was always a scramble to 
see who would find the first May- 
flower, and the one who located the 
first Jack-in-the-pulpit was most en- 
vied. Sweet Williams, violets, Dutch- 
mens’ breeches and spring beauties 


were abundant. There are few things 
that are more refreshing and delightful 
than a few hours in the woods, when 
the flowers are in bloom and the trees 
coming into foliage. The songs of the 
birds, the bark of the squirrels and the 
croak of the frogs along the ponds are 
real music to who love the 
woods. 

And what fun we used to have in the 
epring evenings. From the game of 
hide-and-seek, when we were small 
children, we graduated to blackman, 
run-sheep-run, follow-the-leader and 
other outdoor games with which all of 
you boys and girls are familiar. I re- 
member, too, the big bonfires we used 
to have. 

Some of you boys and girls are going 
thru the same experience now that I[ 
went thru as a boy, and you will look 
back on this time with the same pleas- 
ant recollections, and realize how good 
a time, after all, vou had as youngsters. 
The thing to do is to enjoy your plea- 
sures as you go along thru life, getting 
all you can out of good times, helping 
others also to enjoy them. Join read- 
ily with your companions in the games 
they want to play, as it is teamwork in 
play, as well as in the more serious 
things of life, that counts. After all, 
we are all very much dependent upon 
each other. Making the most out of 
our pleasures and making the best of 
our troubles are qualities that all of us 
should cultivate. 

The results of the essay contest will 
be announced next month. I have not 


those 


received as many essays as I had 
hoped to receive from our boys and 
girls, but there are a number of very 
good ones in, and the boys and girls 
who win the first prizes will have their 
essays published next month. I realize 
that the subject has not been an easy 
one to handle, but it is one that our 
boys and girls will get a lot of good 
out of in thinking it over, and I know 
those who enter the contest will con- 


sider it worth while whether they win 
a prize or not. 

If you boys and girls have any sug- 
gestions to make for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department, do not fail to let 
me have them. We want you to feel 
that this is your part of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and your suggestions for it 
will be most heartily appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P, WALLACE. 








LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY 








The Farin Boy and His Start in Life 


N Y DEAR BOY: You have, no 
doubt, from time to time heard 
your father or your mother, or both, 
say that if they could only live to see 
their children well started in life, they 
would be entirely satisfied. For this 
they cheerfully toil, save and endure 
hardships and privations that come to 
all of us sooner or later. They are not 
so particular as to what business or 
profession their children may adopt. 
They would prefer to have the boys 
become farmers and the girls farmers’ 
wives, and settle somewhere near 
them: for to the parents the children 
are children long after the grandchil- 
dren come. While they would prefer, 
as a rule, that their children should be 
farmers, they will not object to one 
or more of the “ock engaging in busi- 


ness. Many mothers would like to 
have one of their sons become a 
preacher; and every mother would 


like to see her daughters married to 
men of goo” character and well to do. 
This is what they mean by a start in 
life. 

If you keep your ears open when 
talking to farmers who have not suc- 
ceeded well, you will frequently hear 
them say that the trouble with them 
was that they never had a start, and 
that other men have succeeded because 
they had a start. Some lay the blame 
for not having a start to being born 
poor; others to ill health; others to a 
sickly wife or children. A few are hon- 
est enough to admit that they spent 
their best years in sowing wild oats, 
and are now reaping the ever ripening 
harvest. They have evidently given up 
the hope of ever doing more than mak- 
ing some sort of a living, and give as 
an that they failed to get a 
good start at the right time. 

If you will get on intimate 
with the men who have made a 
cess of farming (and I advise you 
general principles to do this), some of 


excuse 


terms 
suc- 
on 


these men may tell you how it was 
that they got their start while others 
failed. You will be surprised, if you 


get down into the history of the lives 
of successful mén, to learn how few of 
them ever got a start with money giv- 
en to them by relatives. You will find 
in almost every that these 
cessful men made their own start; and 


case suc- 


where they did not make their own 
start, they were thoroly and as they 
thought at the time, severely trained 


by parents who knew from their own 
experience some things which [ will 
try to tell you in this letter. 
The point I wish to impress 
your mind is that this getting a start 
is one of the most important things 
in your whole life. You came into this 
world, if I recollect right, about eight- 


upon 


een or twenty years ago. Time has 
been pushing you on right along. It 
has never stopped a minute for you to 
think what you will do. It will never 
stop until it pushes you thru to the 
other world. It gives you one chance, 
and only one. By this I mean that you 
have but one life to live, and if you 


are to make a success in life, you must 
start right. If you fail in this, while 
you may redeem yourself to a greater 
or less extent, you will never be the 
man that your mother and father hope 
you will be, or that your Creator in- 
tended you to be. As time will not 
stop for you to think, you had better 
do a good deal of solid thinking while 
your time is going on, as to how you 


can make the right kind of a start in 
life. You will never in all your life 
spend time more profitably. 

In the first place, I want you to rid 
yourself entirely of the idea that a 
start in life means merely the accumu- 
lation by inheritance, by gift, by trick- 
ery of one kind or another, or even by 
honest work, of enough money to set 
you up in business. More or less mon- 
ey is essential to a successful start in 
life. But after al] it is not the start, 
even when earned by your own hands 
and brain. It is the evidence that the 
start has been made, but it is not by 
any means the start. 

Most farm boys think that if they 
had a thousand dollars, or even five 
hundred, they would be well started. 
They “It takes money to make 
money.” While there is some truth in 
this, it is not by any means the whole 
truth. The real start in life does not 
consist in what a man has, but what 
he is, and the value of a money stait 
is not in the money at all, but in the 
qualities of body, mind and heart that 
have been developed in making that 
money honestly. The boy who is 
shrewd enough and dishonest enough 
to make by sharp practice, by over- 
reaching, or by gambling on the board 
of trade, a thousand dollars by the time 
he is twenty-five years old, may think 
he has made a good start. Some of his 
neighbors, too, may think His 
father and mother may be foolishly 
proud of him. Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, he has made a start the wrong 
way, and it were a thousand times 
better for him if he had saved even 
one hundred dollars in that time by 
honest work and careful economy. In 
the last ferty years your Uncle Henry 
has seen a good many young men make 
that kind of a start, and today he can 
not think of one of them who is not 
either scratching a poor man’s head, 
or has failed to retain the confidence 
of those who know him. 

If you are to succeed, you must get 
a start of the right kind, and you can 
not get that without a good deal of 
hard work, close economy, and more or 
less of self-sacrifice. You will have to 
work, and vou will have to think, and 
you will have to do without a 
many things which, at the first 
would like to have. 

You will not get a very good 
life by imagining that, being r: 
the farm, you therefore know all about 
farming, concluding that books and pa- 
pers which discuss farm problems are 
not worth notice. 

No matter what business you 
choose, there are three or 
that have if you are to 
right in You must have a 
itv for persistent, hard 
There is no honest business or profes- 
sion in life in which this is not a 
requisite and an absolute 


say, 


so. 


rood 
blush, 
you 
start in 


ised on 


your 
mav 
things 
start 


capac- 


rour 
must 
life. 


steady, 


you 
work. 


prime 
condition of 
success, 

You must think as well 
takes more than hard work to win. It 
takes hard, intelligent work, where the 


as work. It 


thinking brain guides the hand, work 
done according to a well-defined pur- 
pose. My father used to say to me, 


“Henry, if don’t think, it makes 
very little difference whether you work 
or not.” That was sound advice fifty 
years ago; it is sounder advice today 
than it was then. 

Getting a start in life means being 
absolutely honest. I do not mean by 


vou 


honesty merely the willingness to pay 
debts. That is a part of honesty, but 
a small part. I mean uprightness, jp. 
tegrity, reliability, truthfulness. I mean 
that quality wrapped up in all thege 
words that will lead your neighbors, 
and all who have any business with 
you, to rely upon you absolutely with 
the utmost confidence that you will do 
what you say you will do, and that you 
can be depended upon under any cir. 
cumstances; or, in the expressive lap. 
guage of the farm, that you “will do 
to tie to.” 

Now, the value of the first thousand 
dollars you may earn is not in the 
money, but in the training that mak. 
ing it. in an honest way, will give you, 
Therefore, start out to make this thoy. 
sand dollars, in any honest way, by 
your own unaided efforts, digging it 
out as the miner digs out his gold, 
There will not be so much trouble ip 
the making of it as in the saving, in 
avoiding the spending of it for uselegg 
things, and in putting it ont at interest 
as fast as made; or, better still, ip 
vesting it in yonng stock to which you 
will give vour personal care ,and thug 
learn to feed and breed, to buy and 
sell. It is astonishing how fast a young 
man on the farm who has a’kind and 
wise father can accumulate money in 
this way, and with it the qualities of 
mind, and heart, and hand, that make 
the real start in life—no matter what 
the future profession may be. 

When these qualities have once heen 
acquired, the amount of time and la 
bor that has been expended in acquir. 
ing them is really a secondary matter, 
Any farm boy who has been well born 
—by well born I mean has come of 
good, honest, respectable parents, 
whether they have much of this world’s 


goods or littlhe—who has fairly good 
health and such an education as the 
common school gives, can acquire 


them if he will: and if he does not, he 
has no one to blame but himself, He 
must, however, hend every energy to 
its requisition. He should not. think 
too much about the girls until he hag 
made a start. The good girls, and 
there are plenty of them coming on all 
the time, will keep. He must 
acquiring expensive habits, and must 
diligently school himself to hard work, 
clear thinking and honest living. 

In every department of life, wheth 
er manufacturing, merchandising, or 


railroading, the captains of industry 
are looking for boys who have that 
kind of a start. If you go into any 


city, large or small, in this broad land, 
you will find that the men who ar 
running things had that kind of a start 
and got it themselves. Bovs who have 
that kind of a start do not need to @ 
much advertising. 

True manhood has a ring to it which 
all worthy men recognize, and that ring 
can not be counterfeited successfully. 
There are few places where a start of 
that kind can be obtained as well as 0 
the farm. Having secured the money 
part of the start, the farm boy cal 
spend it in obtaining an education if 
college, or in the particular branch 
or the particular professiog, | 
follow; and, bar 


business, 


which he chooses to 


ring sickne accident or an unwise 
marriage, nothing can prevent him 
from making a success in life, He 
may not become a millionaire. A fe% 


but only a few, really honest men qd 
He may not rise to a high political # 
sition, and vet he may; for, after all, 
honesty is the best politics, altho fe¥ 
professional politicians seem to think 
so. He will, however, secure the cok 
fidence of all who have to do with hit 
and all of this world’s goods that I 
really needs, and more, Wheb 
time pushes him out of the world, # 
it does all of us, he wil! leave the WOF 
at least a little better than he found tt 
which, after all, is the highest measiulé 
of success. , 

This is the kind of a man I wish ¥@ 
to become. It is in your power, whet 
you start out resolutely, to make @ 
start. If you do not make it, you 
regret in after years that you did a0 
take the advice of your 

UNCLE HENRY. 
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BOYS’. AND GIRLS’ SECTION 





ORTY-NINE years ago last October, 

in the year 1873, a few settlers 
along the Big Walnut creek, a stream 
emptying into the south side of the 
Solomon river, a few miles below the 
forks, in Mitchell county, Kansas, de- 
cided not to depend on jack-rabbits and 
prairie chickens for their winter’s meat 
supply. So they arranged a hunting 
outfit—three wagons, with two men to 
the wagon. There were two old hunt- 
ers with us, but the other four were 
youngsters. 

We set out one October morning, 
fully equipped with guns, ammunition, 
a good tent and plenty of grub. Our 
route was along the south fork of the 
Solomon river. The first night we 
camped a few miles west of what is 
now Osborne City. We followed the 
Solomon for two days; then struck 
southwest on the divide, crossed the 
Union Pacifie railroad at Parks Fort— 
then with only a shack for a depot and 
a water tank. 

About this time, one of the party, an 
old hunter, was taken seriously sick, 
and one of the others took a team and 
started back home with the sick man. 
This made the rest of us rather blue; 
but we had started out to get buffalo, 
and we kept on. 

The next day we were driving slowly 
along the trail, and all rather down at 
the mouth, when all at once someone 
cried, “There they are!” Sure enough, 
about a mile ahead of us and up the 
small, nearly dry creek bed, were five 
sureenough buffalo, making for the 
water. 

We stopped at once, of course, tum- 
bled out of the wagons, and hastily 
made plans for going after them. The 
old hunter took two of us younger men 
with him and we started up the bed of 
the creek. At each bend in the creek 
we peered carefully ahead, expecting 
to see the five buffalo. Thy had ap- 
parently traveled faster than we reck- 
oned on, and after we had gone around 
several bends and failed to see them we 
were afraid we had lost them for good. 
However, as we turned the final bend, 


By C. . Dtmick 





that state. 
ships the old-timers went thru. 


on a hunt like this. 





HERE was a time when farm boys in the middle-west were able 
to hunt bigger game than ducks and rabbits. 
Mr. C. H. Dimick, of Leavenworth county, Kansas, tells of an expe- 
rience forty-nine years ago hunting buffalo in Mitchell county, of 
Pioneering in those days had its disadvantages, but 
there also seemed to be a number of compensations for the hard- 


pass up a good number of movies and automobile rides to get in 


In this article, 


Most of us would be willing to 








the old hunter stopped us and whis- 
pered, ““‘There they are.” Sure enough, 
not a hundred yards ahead of us, stand- 
ing in a puddle of mud and some water, 
were the five. 

The old hunter had given us our in- 
structions. We were to fire the first 
round at once at his signal; after that 
we were to fire at will and do what we 
could. We followed instructions, but 
the first volley only scared the brutes. 
Away they went up the bank. By the 
time we had topped the crest, the buf- 
falo were some three hundred yards 
away on another low hill and looking 
back to see what had happened. 








At the first shot, the buffalo got 





The old hunter was the only one who 
had a gun that could reach them at 
that distance. He tried a farewell shot. 
One went down, apparently with a bro- 
ken hind leg. The old hunter, Uncle 
Davie, as we all called him, said to us: 
“You boys follow him and you can get 
him. If he gets out of your sight, he 
will lie down. Then you can crawl up 
on him and we’ll have meat for sup- 
per.” 

We were eager for the race and we 
started out after the crippled buffalo, 
which was now fully half a mile in the 
lead. After we had gone half a mile at 
a good, brisk trot, we found to our dis- 
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up and stood broadside toward me. 


AN OLD-TIME BUFFALO HUNT 


may that the buffalo was still going 
on and gaining on us. My companion 
was evidently not up to a long chase, 
“I can’t keep this up,” he said, between 
pants, ahd stopped. 

This was my first buffalo and I had 
no idea of letting him get away. I 
handed my friend the big 44 Colt’s I 
had strapped around me, took my 
trusty Spencer carbine and started on 
the last lap of the race. By this time 
the buffalo had disappeared over the 
top of the next rise. I went on after 
him, and when I came up to the brow 
of the hill, sure enough, as Uncle Davie 
had said, there was the buffalo lying 
down some half a mile down the little 
valley. 


My job was to get near enough to be 
sure of finishing the buffalo. After 
looking over the ground, I decided that 
I would not take any chances, and 
would crawl all the way to within 
good shooting distance. After wriggling 
and twisting for what seemed miles, I 
got near enough so I thought it was 
safe to try my luck. At the first shot, 
the buffalo got up, but stood broadside 
toward me and gave me a fine chance 
for a second. The second shot hit him 


square, but he was still standing. At 
the third shot, he fell dead in his 
tracks. 

I had heard that “dead” buffalo 
sometimes came to life, and made 
things unpleasant for the hunters. So 
I went up to him very cautiously. He 


was sure enough dead, and I had the 
satisfaction of feeling that I had gained 
the first coup of the hunt. 

I sat down on the buffalo and waited 
for the rest of the outfit to come up, 
When they arrived a short time after- 
ward, we proceeded to carve up that 
buffalo at once, and to put buffalo 


steak on the fry for supper. We had 
not had any dinner, and the buffalo 


steak certainly went well. 

We were gone altogether some four 
weeks. Our outfit killed thirty-six buf- 
falo; but I never got quite the excite- 
ment out of any other hunt that I did 
out of my first buffalo kill. 


“LET’S GIVE A SHOW” 


By Nellie Ballou 


HAT’S what people say, and then 
them thinking. Some- 
times, unless they are very young in- 


you hear 


F deed, they never come out of the lat- 


jter state. It's so hard to know what to 
one 
of the crowd 
mind. 


has a definite play in 
few suggestions will 
help, By all means, don’t miss getting 
pip a show whenever there is the least 
B POSSI ble for it makes a pleas- 
ant job for all concerned, and there’s 
Nothing like local dramatics to get the 
Neighborhood acquainted and busy ap- 
Preciating good mutual qualities. 

If there is a bit of friction in a club, 
the quickest way to cure it is to give 
& £00d, jolly play. And if there’s no 
hard feeling at all, working together 
'0 prepare a happy time for the com- 
munity makes good friends still better 
friends, 

Now if you haven't an idea as 
What to give, a good way is to send_for 
“talogs of plays published by reliable 
Companies. There are a good many of 
these. Here are addresses of 
Prominent ones: 

The Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio: also 944 South Logan 
mreet, Denver, Colorado, will be able 
10 furnish you almost any play you 
Reed, as it carries plays published by 
j other companies Sends a very 
helpful catalog of plays, operettas, ete. 
eel F rench, 28 West Thirty- 
ehth street, New York City. 


alata H. Baker & Company, 


Maybe a 


excuse, 


to 


some 


also. 


5 Ham- 
ace, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Chicago, IMinois. 


T. S. Dennison Company, publishers, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 

All of these companies send catalogs 
of high-class plays on request, ranging 
from easy but clever sketches to heav- 
ier things. 

In choosing a play, have the atrdience 
in mind as well as the players. In gen- 
eral, something bright and_ jolly is 
pretty sure to please every one, and a 
good plot and well written lines are 
worth hunting for diligently. Plays by 
well known dramatic writers are safe 
to choose, for these people know their 
business. Also, there are often clever 
plays by new authors, and by 
who may never be famous, but who do 
good, intelligent work for practical 
purposes. One can’t afford to be snob- 
bish in choosing stuff for dramatics. 

Always try to avoid two sorts of en- 
tertainment that which is really 
“dumb” and has to depend for its 
punch on things that may offend peo- 
ple’s taste, and the spineless, goody- 
goody sort, which is spoken of by kind- 
hearted folks as “right sweet, anyway.” 
Nothing can ever take the place of 
brains and backbone in any line of 
work or sport. There really is no rea- 
son for our play being raw or stupid, 
when there are so many good ones, full 
of plot interest and pep. In the cata- 
logs they give a description of each 
play, so that you can get a good idea 
of the story,*the characters and other 
points. 

There are some plays that have 
proved quite successful for community 
use. First, I shall give a few recom- 


those 


mended by Constance D'Arcy Mackay, 
to the National Country Life Confer- 
ence, and later in Playground, the mag- 
azine of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. By the 
way, the association will send on re- 
quest lists of recommended plays, 
pageants, Operettas, and music for your 
use. The address is 1 Madison avenue, 
New York City. 
Plays for Girls Only 

Six Cups of Chocolate—Published by 
Harper Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York City. One act; for six girls. 


Very popular. Price, 25 cents. 


The Burglar—Published by Samuel 
French. Five girls. A good farce. 

Aunt Maggie’s Will—Published by 
Samnel French. Three acts; for ten 


Many amusing situations. 
Farmerette—Published by Wal- 
jaker & Company. Seven girls. 
Three short scenes. 

Each of the above 
cents a copy. 

A group of girls in the southwest en- 
joved giving the play, A Virginia Hero- 
ine, by Susie G. Malone, published 
by Walter H. Baker & Company. Three 
acts; for eleven girls. Time, the Civil 
war. 

Spook Island is another jolly little 
play for girls, with several funny char- 
acters and considerable excitement. [ 
have lost the name of the publisher, 
but have the impression it was Walter 
Baker & Company. 

Eldridges give an extensive list of 
plays and amusing sketches for girls 
and women alone, for boys, and for 


girls. 
"The 
ter H. 


plays costs 25 


men, selected from the various pub- 
lishers. 

The Enchanted Garden—By C. D. 
Mackay. A charming play for children 
for indoors or out. Published by Sam- 
uel French. Price, 25 cents. 

Plays for Farmers’ Wives 

The Girls-—-Published by Samuel 
French. Nine characters, preferably 
older women, as the “girls” are meet- 
ing after years of separation. Price, 
25 cents. 

Fashion Review Down Petticoat 
Lane--A pantomime with music for 
thirty women and girls. Shows “styles” 
from Indian times up. Published by 
Woman's Press, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York City. Price, 25 cents. 

The Old Peabody Pew—By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Published by Samuel 
French. Price, 25 cents. A royalty of 


$5 is charged for presentation. One 
man, eight women, 
The Loving Cup—-By Alice Brown. 


Published by Walter H. 
pany. Price, 25 cents. A royalty of $5 
is charged. Four men, nine women, 
and any other characters desired. Fine 
for a rural community. Can be given 
in or out of doors. 

Pageants 

America Yesterday and Today—By 
Nina B. Lamkin. Published by T. 8. 
Dennison Company, Chicago. Price, 75 
cents. For seventy-five to five hun- 
dred people. Desirable for a rural com- 
munity. 

A Pageant of Independence Day—By 
Thomas Wood Stevens. Obtainable 
from Drama League Book Shop, 7 Hast 
Forty-second street, New York City. 
Price, 75 cents. One hundred and fifty 


jaker & Com- 
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to five hundred people. Very fine, if 
it can be staged well. Covers Ameri- 
can history to the present time. 

‘Hiawatha — By Florence Holbrook. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Price, 
16 cents. Requires thirty-five or more 
people. If Indian dances are desired, 
use Marie R. Hofer’s Harvest Festival, 
published by Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany, 64 East Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Price, 50 cents. 

A very useful and funny entertain- 
ment is Mrs. Jarley’s Famous Wax 
Works, published by the Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; also ob- 
tainable from Eldridge Entertainment 
House. Price, 35 cents. This is based 
on Dickens’ Mrs. Jarley, and is divided 
into Mother Goose, Historical, Beauti- 
ful, Curious, Literary and Horrible 
characters. People pose as the “wax- 
works,” while Mrs. Jarley delivers her 
humorous lecture on each. It is easy 


BILL CAPTURES A BURGLAR 


| FOHN KIBLER, better known as 

Jack, came in from the barn, carry- 

ing a bucket of milk. 

“How soon'll breakfast be ready?” 
he asked. 

“Right away,” his sister Martha re- 
plied, opening the oven door. “Say, 
Jack, do you know what we've decided 
to do?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“We're going to visit Aunt Mary.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” cried Jack. “Do I have 
to go too?” 

“Why, Jack,” his mother exclaimed, 
“don’t you want to go to visit your 
aunt?” 

“No, I don’t. There’ll be little Helen, 
and she'll want to sit on my lap, and 
there'll be little Willie, and he'll want 
me to ride a stick horse with him, and 
I don’t enjoy it. When are you going 
and how long are you going to stay?” 

“We're going right after dinner,” 
Martha replied, “and we're coming 
back tomorrow afternoon.” 

“I'm sorry there’s no one there of 
your age, Jack,” his mother sympa- 
thized. 

“Well, so am [. Good land, I'll die? 
Say, let me go to see Bill Dickson in- 
stead. He visited me last.” 

“Oh, that wouldn't do,” objected 
Mrs. Kibler. “Your Aunt Mary would 
be——”” 

“Oh, let him go.” his father cut in. 
“Mary won't care. She'll be glad to 
get rid of him. He eats so much,” he 
ended with a chuckle. 

“Good,” Jack shouted. 
have some real fun one time. 

“Only,” Mr. Kibler added, “you must 
come home tonight and in the morning 
and milk those cows. You'd just as 
well pay for your liberty.” 

“I don't mind,” grinned Jack. 
worth it.” 

After breakfast he did up all the odd 
jobs, cut wood for four days ahead, so 
as to be sure to have enough, brought 
out the car, wiped it and put in oil and 
water. By that time dinner was ready, 
for dinner came early that day. 

Right after dinner he struck out for 
Bill’s house. It was terribly hot. 
When he got there he found Bill fast 
asleep on the porch. He shook him. 

“Get up from there, you sleepy-head- 
ed old Mexican,” he demanded. “It’s 
not night.” 

“I know it,” Bill replied, looking up. 
“The horseflies don’t bother me at 
night. What do you want?” 

“I’ve come to visit you over night. 
Got any objections?” 

“Not if you mean it,” Bill grunted 
sleepily. 

“I mean it all right,” Jack answered. 
“My folks are gone off forty miles. 
Won't be back till tomorrow night.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Is there any water in the creek?” 
There was a slight ripping sound and 

“Ought to be. Was this morning.” 
He raised his voice. “Dad, Jack’s 
come to see me. D’you care if we go 
swimmin’?” 

“No, go ahead,” his father answered 


“Now I can 


” 


“It’s 


to put on with one or two rehearsals, 
and makes a good stunt. 


Plays for Boys 

The Millionaire Janitor—A comedy 
in two acts, playing about forty min- 
utes. Eight boys or more. Musical 
features, etc., can be worked in well, 
making a play for a whole evening. 
Good for a boys’ school or class-day 
entertainment. Price, 35 cents. El- 
dridge Entertainment House. 

A True Blue Yankee Lad—Plays one 
hour. Jack Doran weets the East Side 
gang and shows them why they should 
be loyal to their country. Two acts; 
for twelve boys. Price, 35 cents. Fine 
for Scouts. Eldridge. 

Up Caesar’s Creek—For an unlimit- 
ed number of boys. Real boys camping 
up Caesar’s creek and having interest- 
ing experiences. The play ends with 
a minstrel show in camp. Price, 35 
cents. Eldridge. 


from in the house. “I'd go too if it 
wasn’t so hot.” 

They had a good swim and returned 
much refreshed. Toward evening 
clouds began to gather in the west, 
and it looked as if there might be a 
thunderstorm in the night. Jack re- 
membered his father’s command. 

“Say, Bill,” he asked, “do you have 
to feed and milk?” 

“Not tonight. We have a man that 
does that when crops are laid by, and 
in the winter when there’s nothing 
much else to do. He's gone most of 
the time, but he happened to be home 
on a visit tonight.” 

“You're lucky. I have to go home 
and do that. All our hands are away.” 

“Wait a minute and I'll go with you.” 

He dashed into the house, and pres- 
ently returned, eating an apple. 

“I just wanted to tell mother where 
we were going,” he explained, ‘and 
get me some apples. Have one.” 

“It looks like it would rain a flood,” 
Jack said. “I hope it doesn’t begin till 
after we get back.” 

“So do I,” said Bill, 
does.” 

Bill was right. They had just fin- 
ished milking when the first big drops 
began to fall. They hurried to the 
house, and in a minute fhe rain was 
pouring. 

“Say, won't we get wet!” cried Jack. 

“Why, does the roof leak?” 

“No, but you know we'll have to go 
back. Your folks wouldn’t know what 
in the world had happened to us.” 

“No we won't,” Bill replied. “I told 
mother we might not come back to- 
night if it rained too hard. She won't 
worry.” 

“Good boy!” cried Jack. “That's the 
way to be a statesman. Now let’s see 
if we can’t find us some supper.” 

They found some cold bread and 
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‘These plays are by Seymour S. Tib- 
bals. 

Manito’s Moccasin—By Kingman & 
Ripley. Excellent Scout play. Fifteen 
or more boys. The camping trip is ex- 
citing and teaches good Scout lessons. 
Plays one and one-half hours. Price, 


25 cents. Eldridge. 

The Scoutmaster—By Walter Ben 
Hare. Ten characters. Lasts two 
hours. Has a good pilot, introducing 


various stunts, and is_highly recom- 
mended. Price, 35 cents. Eldridge. 
Ten Boys’ Farces—By E. M. Peixot- 
to. A collection of excellent plays for 
boys, and some of them by boys them- 
selves. All have been acted with much 
success—one, Rosie the Girl from 


Paris, several thousand times. Price, 
35 cents. Eldridge. 
Short Sketches 
April Fools—By W. F. Chapman. 


Plays thirty minutes. Three boys. 


Price, 15 cents. 


beans and baked sweet potatoes. 
These, with a couple of fried eggs each, 
made them a very good supper. It was 
still raining when they went to bed. 

Some time in the night Jack awoke 
with a start. He was not sure what 
had waked him, so he lay still and lis- 
tened. In a minute or two he heard it. 
He listened again to be sure. Then he 
shock Bill. 

“Ps-s-s-st, Bill,” he whispered. 
“There’s somebody downstairs.” 

“Let ‘em stay downstairs,” mumbled 
Bill, half asleep, “I don’t care if they 
never come up.” 

Jack gave another vigorous shake. 

“Bill,” he said, ‘“‘wake up and keep 
quiet. There’s a burglar in the house.” 

Bill sat up in bed, rubbing his eyes. 

“Listen now,” Jack commanded. 

They listened, and heard the sound 
of footsteps below. 

“Is there anything in 
worth stealing?” Bill asked. 

“Not much,” Jack admitted, “but I 
don’t want him to have it, what there 
is.” 

“No,” Bill agreed, “but what are we 
going to do?” 

“[ don’t know. 
toward the stairs.” 


the house 


Listen, he’s coming 
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Now :et’s see if we can't find us some supper.” 





Country Justice—By T. S. Denison, 
Eight boys or men and a jury. Pla 
fifteen minutes. Always popular. Price,” 
15 cents. é 


Fooling Father—By R. M. Robinsog,} 
Three males. Plays thirty minutes, a+ 
clever comedy, with humorous twists, | 
Price, 25 cents. a 

Boy Scout Entertainments — Com. 
piled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, N. A, Ip. 
cludes semaphore drill, Daniel Boone 
pageant, and short plays, showing Boy 
Scout principles applied to every-day 
life. Price, 40 cents. : 

Any of these boys’ plays may be oh © 
tained from Eldridge Entertainment ’ 
House, Franklin, Ohio, or 944 South ; 
Logan street, Denver, Colorado. 1 

The same company will send yoy 
lists of plays and stunts for church 4 
and lodge celebrations on request, gg / 
well as minstrel material, and special 
plays for holidays. § 
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“60 many 
“Suppose he comes upstairs?” Jack Mi tember g: 
suggested. “There’s a gun here, but a tunity to 
it’s down in dad’s room.” all over 
“T tell you,” cried Bill in an excited for them. 
whisper. ‘“Let’s drop this feather bed 4 bled over 
on him as he comes upstairs. If he He 
ever gets over the shock, he ought to @ comrades 
be easy to catch.” drum quik 
“That's it,” Jack agreed, leaping limit of : 
lightly to the floor. They tossed asidg jfrom tim: 
the covers, dragged off the old-faghe @ ed, he da 
ioned feather bed on which they had @° the crc 
been sleeping, and hurried with it to @B" Prove t 
the stairs. There was no balustrade ™ Used to be 
around the stairway. They stood on Before 
the very edge, ready to drop the mig this veter 
can not st. 


sile on anyone who tried to come up, 
Then they heard the footsteps of some 
one ascending thru the darkness below, 


“Let ’er go,” shouted Bill. 


the young 
age overta 
eran died 


Jack let go. Down into the abyss with his c 
fell the feather bed; and down with it | flying abo 
went Bill. There was a scuffle below, me"? the 

“Are you hurt, Bill?” Jack sang out, ihe G. A. 
starting down the stairs. he JO) 

“No,” answered Bill, “but I’ve got. a 
him, whatever he is.” The scuffle be part youn 
came more violent. “I dunno, tho,” he them ; 
panted, “lend me a hand here.” In ieowes 

Jack went into the scuffle and got BPwith flow. 
hold of something. In the darkness he for the bo 
could not tell just what it was. They them reve; 
rolled together to the bottom of thé as wel) a: 
stairs, and struggled on for a minute Beynon th, 
or two. Presently there was a great @ithe chiar; 
gasp, as of some one coming to the less and 
surface after a long dive. The next i BeWe need ; 


stant the feather bed was snatched 
away. ; 


Féchools, bu 
are doing 


“You've got me, have you? You lib BPpart to p); 
tle wretch,” the intruder cried. “Well, Biday, 
take that.” 

Jack thought the voice sounded fe 
miliar, but before he had time to think Frenc! 
any more the bed came down again, 
and he found himself immersed in tt 
smothered by it. He fought desper A bookle 
ately for breath, and at length sue Tanco-Am: 
ceeded in getting his head out. He “On May 


heard the voice again. 

“You thought you had me, did you?” 
it said. “Well, I’ll show you.” 

The feather bed went up agalt. 
the air was filled with feathers. The | 
stranger coughed and spit. 

“Gee, what'll ma say?” he cried | 
aghast. “I bet I’ve spilt half the feath: 4 
ers in this bed.” 

Jack recognized the voice. It Wa | 
his brother Ed, who worked in the cit 4 
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“Oh, it’s Ed,” he said disgustedly. Gi zens on }, 
“Sure it is,” Ed replied, striking # @ mutilateg 
match. “I came down on the night Widows,’ ” 
train, and walked out from the statlom We give 
Sure was muddy, too. You fellow Big... on 
have a fine way to treat a man, who'd Soldier dai 
you think I was, anyway?” » Mp omage. i 
“We thought you were a burglar, Particular)y 
gasped Bill. i € eves ar 
“You did, huh? Well you sure gave Br Was “ 
me a rough house, all right. But what Bin the ; 
beats me is how you got up the nerv® ain, glory 
to jump down on me with that feather By, sleep 
bed.” Be Memorial 4 
“Yes, that’s what I want to KNOW Gibwer \,. Ww 
Jack added. he 30th 
“Aw, that didn’t take any 0@ 8 @ mer 





answered Bill. “I fell down.” = 7 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Hearte and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 


drese al] inquiries and letvers to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Memorial Day 


When the national encampment of 
the G. A. R. met in Des Moines last 
September, the school children took 
pride in helping to serve as host and 
hostess to the men of the Civil war. 


Qld soldiers who without their uni- 
forms might have been left to shuffle 
along the streets, breasting the crowd 
as well they could, were escorted 
proudly by boy~scouts. 

The occasion brought home to the 
poys and girls the fact that the Civil 
war was more than past history. 

There is always pathos in the deter- 
mination of these veterans to march— 
their refusal to be carried in the cars 
provided by solicitous friends. That 
s0 many veterans marched last Sep- 
tember gave the boys and girls oppor- 
tunity to take the hands of men from 
all over the country who had fought 
for them. One old man fairly bub- 
bled over with the inspiration of the 
day. He was marching beside his 
comrades; the notes of the fife and 
drum quickened his steps. He felt no 
limit of age. He was young again. 
From time to time as the parade halt- 
ed, he danced for the entertainment 
of the crowd thronging the sidewalks 
to prove that he was as “young as he 
used to be.” 

Before he ‘reached the river bank, 
this veteran toppled over dead. Age 
can not stand what youth endures, but 
the young in heart do not know when 
age overtakes them. Perhaps this vet- 
eran died as he would have wished, 


® With his comrades about him, the flag 


flying above him, and joy in his heart. 


»When the last encampment is held of 


the G. A. R. the picture I see will be 


of the joyous veteran and not of a 
line of decrepit old men. The soldiers 
of the Civil war were for the most 


part young men—mere boys some of 
them. 

In covering the graves of the dead 
with flowers this year we do more 
for the boys and girls thru teaching 
them reverence for soldiers of all wars 
as well as for those who saved the 
Union, than for the soldier dead. If 
the children of this age are thought- 
less and indifferent it is our fault. 
We need not place the blame on the 
schools, but in the home. The schools 
are doing their part—we also have a 
oo to play in preserving Memorial 
ay, 


French Children Observed 
Memorial Day 


_Adbooklet sent out by the Fraternite 
Franco-Ameri: aine says:: 
“On May the 18th, 1922, instructions 
Were forwarded to all teachers of pub- 
Schools in France that: ‘In honor of 
Memorial day” all schoolmistresses 
bive as subject of an essay to their 
bipils a description of the sacrifices 
made by the United States of America 
during the great war, especially as re- 
fards the help given to France, thanks 
lo the gallantry of the American sol- 
tiers and also thanks to the unfathom- 
able generosity of the American citi- 
“a On behalf of the wounded, the 
Mutilated, the war orphans and war 
Widows,’ ” 
wine five extracts from some of the 
Soldier The tomb of the Unknown 
wad daily receives flowers and 
a. _ day in May a ceremony 
Ri ave arly solemn took place before 
It was re a touched and silent crowd. 
With .. tes ae day. France joined 
the glory on States to celebrate 
Who sleep ot the American soldiers 
emorial - French soil. During the 
Were wet Gay ceremonial many eyes 
“Th With tears.” 
leans 5 ti at May is for the Amer- 
mMorable date. It is a holi- 


s 





day consecrated to the dead—‘Memo- 
rial day.’ On this occasion mademoi- 
selle has shown us a picture recalling 
to us the American aid during the 
great war. In spite of the ocean 
which separates us, let us remain unit- 
ed with this valiant people which has 
aided us and which has fought with us 
for the same ideal—right’ and peace.” 

A ten-yearold boy wrote: “Often 
in closing my eyes I see rolling by a 
mass of fire and red hot iron that is 
American strength which is helping us 
to gain victory; but I see also a sweet 
vision, that of a benefactress, better 
still, a mother running towards her 
French children to protect them. It is 
America. After so many sacrifices, 
what do we feel for them? We owe 
them eternal gratitude never to be for- 
gotten. To them we will erect monu- 
ments so that our children and grand- 
children will say, ‘Father, what means 
this?’ ‘My child, this monument was 
erected to remind us of the sacrifices 
made by the 'U. S. A. during the World 
war of 1914-19.’ ” 

“IT wish that the Atlantic ocean were 
not so wide that the Americans might 
come sometimes to visit France and 
we go to visit them also. When I go 
for .a walk in the cemetery with mam- 
ma on Sunday I put a pretty little bou- 
quet of flowers on the grave of an 


American and if there are weeds, I 
pull them out.” 
“During Memorial day ceremony, 


many eyes were filled with tears. Ev- 
ery heart in France was touched by 
the memory of those heroic dead who 
gave all for their beloved country.” 





Extravagant Thrift 

Extravagant thrift is what we call the 
system of the housekeeper who writes 
“When I make bread 
that is not very appetizing, I cut it in 
very thin slices, and in this way we 
manage to eat it all.” 

The family stomachs are poor places 
to put bread that is not very appetiz- 


in an exchange: 


ing. Poor cooking is responsible for 
much of the stomach trouble from 
which Americans suffer. We women 


an art of cooking as 

We are absent-mind- 
ed cooks. We have or we haven’t 
“good luck with our cooking.” Our 
girls are being taught differently. Take 
a group of girls who belong to the 
girls’ clubs and they can cook and 
can and demonstrate and get the same 
results every time. Luck does not 
enter into it; scientific principles and 
attention to the process in hand are 
the secret. 

Instead of cutting her unappetizing 
bread in thin slices, the above house- 
keeper would better have figured the 
cause and the cost of the poor bread, 


have not made 
have the French, 


and made it into charcoal for the 
chickens. Poor bread is expensive any 
way one thinks of it; to save it by 


eating it is extravagant thrift. Drunk- 


ards are made by poor cooks. 





Just Management 


“How do you manage to cook for a 
thousand or so people and come out 
even?” we asked the lady who man- 
aged a high school cafeteria. 

“It’s largely a question of using the 
left-overs,” she answered. Isn’t that 
the question which the housekeeper 
has to settle? What to cook, how to 
cook it, and how much are important, 
but having cooked too much, the house- 
keeper puzzles more over how to get 
the left-overs in tempting form for the 
hungry family than she puzzled when 
she planned the meal. The remnants 
are mourned like the lost piece of sil- 
ver until an appetizing way of re-cook- 
ing them is found. 

There are Men who won’t eat warmed 













ust another name for 


A Square Brand Mattress— 


Every One Good 
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Good material, good workmanship, good appearance, good 
service. That’s the whole story—every one good. 


“Square Brand” Mattresses are 
made of new, clean cotton felt in 
six different grades; each grade is 
made from stock of a certain defi- 
standard established for its 
that 
than many 
manufacturers consider necessary. 


nite 
grade—and we know that 
standard is higher 


The felt has _ been 
cleaned as it was manufactured 


so is clean and free from dust, 


vacuum 


grease or chemicals. Clean cotton 
keeps its elasticity for years; 
dirty cotton packs quickly and 
stays packed. 


Throw away your old, hard, 
lumpy, uncomfortable Mattress— 
buy any one of the six grades of 
the “Square Brand” line—you’ll 
get your money's worth the first 
month, 


They sell for from $12.50 to $40.00 and you can buy them in at least 
one furniture store in most every town. If you don't find them for sale 
in your town, write us and we'll see that you get one promptly. 

We will be glad to tell you more about them, if you'll ask us, 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Manufacturers 





BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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over meat, potatoes or stew; men who 
say: “Don’t bother about making fancy 
dishes for me. Just give me plain food 
—a good steak, a baked potato and a 
piece of pie, and I will be satisfied!” 
If we could only afford to cook the 
easiest way by preparing just “plain” 
meals, the housekeeper’s duties would 
be simplified. 

The above mentioned lady managed 
by giving on Monday a meat such as 
veal loaf; on Tuesday she has pork 
chops; on Wednesday, a stew which 
embodies both left-overs, with the pos- 
sible addition of a little more meat. 
The stew may be a creamed meat dish 
instead, served with baking powder 
biscuit, or even a crisp baked hash. 

When she has mashed potatoes, she 
keeps a few unmashed over hot water 
with a cream sauce in another vessel, 
ready to dish over them if creamed 
potatoes are called for. Any of the 
unmashed potatoes that are left go into 
a potato salad next day. 

On Friday she has creamed fish and 
baked ham. Any ham left goes into 
Monday’s sandwiches. The butter is 
cut by machinery, so many cubes to 
the pound. Bread is also cut by ma- 
chinery. The crumbs are saved to go 
into pudding or are used for breading 
or in scalloped dishes. It’s interesting 
to see how by studying the law of aver- 
ages, the men and women who feed us 
in the mass do so with little if any 
waste, 





Township Farm Bureau Stages 
Play 


A Franklin county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“The Reese township Farm Bureau 
of Franklin county, Iowa, gave a very 
successful three-act comedy entitled 
“Bashful Mr. Bobbs,” April 13 at the 
Maysville school house. Nearly 300 
people were able to gain entrance to 
the building to see this most interest- 
ing play put on by local talent of Reese 
township. The director, Mrs. Law- 
rence Clay, was an elocutionist teacher 
and each actor was a star. Due to the 
marked success met at Maysville, the 
same play with the same actors was se- 
cured for the regular monthly meeting 
in Geneva township, at the Geneva 
consolidated school, April 18.” 








Anyone who will follow a simple CErTO 


recipe can now make perfect jam or jelly 
with any kind of fruit. CerTo, the jellifying 
property of fruit, is the reason. It contains 
no gelatine nor preservative and is highly 
endorsed by food authorities. With CerTo 
you preserve all the color, flavor and aroma 
of fully ripened fruit; boiling period is only 
one minute; no. juice is boiled away, and 
expense by Certo Process is less per jar 
than old method. 


ERTO 


(Surgell) 
“Mother Natures Year-Round Jell Maker* 


Valuable Recipe Book with every bottle. Cero is 
sold by grocers everywhere, or sent postpaid for 35 
cents with Recipe Book. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1046 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, Canada 


Try this Crushed Strawberry Jam 
For this jam it is necessary that each berry be 
broken up. Therefore, crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each berr 
is mashed. This allows fruit to quickly absor 
the sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 lbs.) crushed berries into large kettle, 
add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well, 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one full minute, 

remove from fire and stir in % bot- 
tle (scant % cup) Ceato. From time 
jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the meantime 
skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in 
open glasses paraffin at once. If in 
jars seal at once and invert for 
10 minutes to sterilize the tops. 
Use same recipe for 
Raspberry, Black- 
berry or Loganberry 
jam. 
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This Book Will 


this book offers. You 
can buy and save money 
on every bargain it 
offers. You may just as well pay the lowest prices. You 


To use this book is to turn to it for everything you 
need to buy. Look up the countless bargains it offers. 
Compare prices. And always remember that a price 
at Montgomery Ward & Co. is a price on an article 
of dependable quality. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. never sacrifices quality to 
make a low price. We offer no cheap, unserviceable 
merchandise to make price baits. We always intend to 
have our quality a little higher than our price. 


Everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family 


This book is almost a complete encyclopedia of every 
household’s needs. Everything to interest a woman, 
everything new, from the latest styles to the best in 
house furnishings. 

Everything a man uses for farm or home or for per- 
sonal use or to wear. Everything for every member of 
the family, and at prices that always mean a saving. 

You may as well have the saving this book offers 
you—and the pleasure and satisfaction of getting de- 
pendable, serviceable goods—always. 











































we vineyard, nor field, nor seed: (10) 
but we have dwelt in tents, and have 


of Jerusalem, Will ye not receive in- 
struction to hearken to my words? 
saith Jehovah. (14) The words of Jona- 
dab the son of Rechab, that he com- 
manded his sons, not to drink wine, are 


saith Jehovah of Hosts, the God of 
Israel: Because ye have obeyed the 
commandment of Jonadab your father, 
and kept all his precepts, and done ac- 
cording unto all that he commanded 
you; (19) therefore thus saith Jeho- 
vah of Hosts, the God of Israel: Jona- 
dab the son of Rechad shall not wart 
a man to stand before me forever.” 





When the young Josiah, twenty 
years old, was getting down to the se- 
rious business of his life, that of wip- 
ing out the idolatry of his father, 
Amon, and his grandfather, Manasseh, 
and re-establishing the worship of Je- 
hovah, young Jeremiah was beginning 
his career as a prophet in his little 
native town of Anathoth. His father 
was a priest, but his residence would 
indicate that he belonged to the line of 
Abiathar, who was deposed from the 
priesthood by Solomon, and therefore 
his descendants had but little influ- 
ence. Jeremiah was a very young man; 
calls himself a mere child (Jeremiah, 
1:6). He must have been very young, 
for his ministry outlasted the kingdom, 
which came to its end forty-one years 
afterwards, and according to tradition 


they shall fight against thee; and they 
shall not prevail against thee: for I am 


tions of the prophet Isaiah. 

His residence for a time at least was} 
in his native town of Anathoth. It 
not surprising that the old priests—for 
it was a priestly town—could not stand 


prophets with prophesying by Baal. He 
unmasked vices of both men and We 
men in words that would not be print 
able today. He declared they could not 
find a man even in the capital city wh0 
would tell the truth or execute justice; 
that the prophets prophesied falsel, 
and that the priests held their powéef 
thru the backing of these prophets; 
and, worse than all, that the people) 
loved to have it so, 

It is not much wonder, therefore, 
that the people of Anathoth determined | 
to drive Jeremiah out of town; in poimt 
of fact, entered into a conspiracy 7 
kill him in case he kept on prophesy 
ing in the name of the Lord; and lé 
was forced to leave and go to Jerust 
lem. This was probably just after the 
book of the law (sometimes called te 
covenant) which in all probability Wa) 
the lost book of Deuteronomy, W447 
found during the cleansing of the tem | 
ple. In fact, it was while urging th? 
people of his native town to obey this | 
book of the law that he was forced 
flee. This was in the eighteenth year y 
of the reign of Josiah. 

For the next thirteen years Jeremial 
seems to have lived in peace under thé 
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“And I set before the sons of the | and great sympathy for distress and decided 
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wine, and cups; and I said unto them, | and the dauntless courage that shrinkg © reign of 

Drink ye wine. (6) But they said, We | from no personal suffering while in the ning of | 

will drink no wine; for Jonadab the | path of duty, His was the hard lot of ™ trial tolc 

son of Rechab, our father, commanded | a man whose mission it was to “pluck occurred 

us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, | up and to break down, to destroy and ed in on 
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all that he charged us, to drink no wine | pillar, and brazen walls, against the the city 
all our days, we, our wives, our sons, | kings of Judah, against the princeg the earth 

or our daughters; (9) nor to build | thereof, against the priests thereof; @ have bee 

houses for us to dwell in; neither have | and against the people of the land. And no recor 
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obeyed, and done according to all that | with thee, saith Jehovah, to deliver @ etition of 

S VY Jonadab our father commanded us. | thee.” (Jeremiah, 1:18-19.) he had m 
ave ou (11) But it came to pass when Nebech- Unfortunately, Jeremiah did not ple, the | 
adressar, king of Babylon, came up | commit his prophecies to writing until ™ there see 
Fifty Dollars into the land, that we said, Come, let | about twenty-two years after he began im 0g whic! 
us go to Jerusalem for fear of the | to prophesy, and when he did, he did threatene 

. army of the Chaldeans, and for fear of | not place them in chronological order, | there evic 

The opportunity to the army of the Syrians; so we dwell | It is not difficult, however, to detect Mm ‘barges 1 
save money is yours. at Jerusalem. (12) Then came the | in some of the earliest chapters proph he prophe 
word of Jehovah unto Jeremiah, say- | ecies or sermons that must have been @ “ty. The: 

You can take advan- ing, (13) Thus saith Jehovah of Hosts, worked over and over again until fg ¥ gathering 
tage of the bargains the God of Israel: Go, and say to the | style and finish and dramatic effect gp He was t 
the men of Judah and the inhabitants | they equal the most finished produc gp "tion. 1 
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Jeremiah could say to them: The Lord 
said nothing to you about burnt offer- 
jngs when He brought you out of Egypt, 
put insisted on right living. When in 
response to his appeals they pointed to 
the temple of Jehovah as their safe- 
guard, he told them that the temple 
would prove no help to them in time of 
trouble; nothing but heart obedience 
would answer, and in that they were 
conspicuously lacking. 

Jeremiah’s troubles began when Jo- 
gah—from what motives it does not 
appear—warred against Pharaoh-necoh 
ying of Egypt, when the latter began 
his campaign against Assyria, and fell 
at the battle of Megiddo. Three years 
later the decisive battle of Carchemish 
petween Egypt and Assyria practically 
decided the fate of Judah. We hear 
nothing about him in the three months 
reign of Jehoahaz. It was at the begin- 
ping of the reign of Jehoiakim that the 
trial told of in the twenty-sixth chapter 
occurred. He was specifically instruct- 
ed in one of the early years of his reign 
tomake a visit to the temple and speak 
to the assembled worshipers “all the 
words that I command thee. Diminish 
not a word.” 

The substance of his message was 
that if they would not hearken to God 
and walk in his law thru the prophets, 
they should be made like Shiloh and 
the city a curse to all the nations of 
the earth. The city of-Shiloh seems to 
have been destroyed, but we can find 
norecord of its destruction in the his- 
toric books. When he was thru with 
his sermon, which was no doubt a rep- 
etition of the previous discussions that 
he had made of the morals of the peo- 
ple, the priests, prophets and judges, 
there seems to have been a mob, dur- 
ing which Jeremiah was seized and 
threatened with death. At a later date 
there evidently was a trial and formal 
charges made, the charge being that 
he prophesied the destruction of the 
tity. There seems to have been a great 
gathering of his enemies at this trial. 
He was tried for treason against the 
tation. There was no answer to his 
charges of moral delinquency, to which 
the people had been accustomed for 
tighteen years and more. It will be 
hoticed that this charge of treason was 
preferred by the priests and the proph- 
ets, We should have expected it to 
come from the judges, otherwise 
known as the princes. All this shows 
that the words of Jeremiah got “under 
their hides”; that they themselves 
knew that his words were true, but in 
hypocrisy, in order to close his mouth, 
they preferred the charge of treason; 
and looking at it in one way, it is not 
much wonder that they preferred this 
charge; for Jeremiah had predicted 
over and over again that the kingdom 
Would be destroyed; that Assyria, of 
Which Babylon was the capital, would 

fventually destroy Jerusalem and car- 

y the people into a strange land on 

account of their many sins and _ in- 
iquities, The charge was formally made 
that Jeremiah was worthy to die be- 

(ause he had prophesied against the 
tity; that it was not necessary to prove 

it, as they had heard it over and over 

again, 

Jeremiah then makes his defense, 
Very brief, but to the point. He does 
lot deny the allegations. He justifies 
himgele by saying that the Lord, the 
God whom they profess to serve, who 

dalways been with them when they 

Walked according to His ways, had 
Mot him to “prophesy against this 
house and against this city all the 

— that ye have heard.” In other 
ords: This thing is not personal with 
Tam simply voicing the word of 
the Lord. Jeremiah takes exactly the 
=e Which every true preacher 

» He must voice what he believes 

Re will of God, must apply the 
es of the religion which he pro- 
to the sins and evils of his 

® Herein lies the strength of any 
‘ony Eeether he be a preacher or pri- 
vidual. He must voice the 

Dest Convictions of his heart and be 
ted, as Jeremiah was, to take the 

Sequences, 


me tives a practical turn to his ad- 


dress. He says to the princes them- 
selves: Mend your ways and your do- 
ings and obey the voice of the Lord. 
Preaching to the judges who have it in 
their power to condemn you; danger- 
ous business, Jeremiah! and one that 
required courage that comes only from 
sincere and deep convictions. For the 
princes or judges were equally guilty 
with the people; and he tells them 
what he had told the people in the ser- 
mon for preaching which he was ar- 
rested: You must reform; and prom- 
ised that if they did so the Lord would 
repent Him of the evil He had pro- 
nounced against them and against the 
nation. Now, he says, as for me, you 
can do with me just as you please; but 
you may know this, that if you put me 
to death, you shall bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves and upon the 
city and the people. For I am telling 
you the simple truth: The Lord sent 
me to speak all these words in your 
ears. 

We have but a very brief report 
of the trial; but the princes after re- 
tiring (probably to make up their opin- 
ion), render their verdict, and tell the 
priests and prophets: “This man is 
not worthy to die;” for no matter what 
he has said he has spoken to us in the 
name of the Lord our God. And so they 
dig up the precedent in the case of 
Micah the Morashtite, who prophesied 
in the days of Hezekiah. He, too, proph- 
esied in the name of the Lord. A wild 
prophet was Micah, who cared nothing 
for precedent, but felt that he was 
voicing the will of the Lord. He 
preached in Jerusalem. It was he, in 
fact, and not Isaiah, who converted 
Hezekiah. They said that Micah propa- 
esied just the same thing in substance 
that Jeremiah had, but if possible in 
more pointed language. He told Heze- 
kiah that the time would come when 
Zion should be plowed like a field, and 
Jerusalem should become heaps, and 
the mountain of the house as the high 
places in a forest, the very temple site 
shall be covered with forest. Did not 
Hezekiah then fear the Lord, and en- 
treat Him, and the Lord repent Him of 
the evil He had pronounced against 
him? Now, they said, that is just what 
we should do. If we put a man to death 
who is recognized as voicing the will 
of God, we shall commit great evil 
against our own souls. This senti- 
ment, however, did not seem to be 
unanimous. 

They found another precedent, of 
which we have no record elsewhere. 
They said there was a man named 
Uriah, the son of Shemaiah, who made 
the same prophecy against the city 
that Jeremiah made. Jehoiakim tried 
to arrest him and he fled to Egypt. He 
was sent for and was put to death and 
his body cast upon the graves of the 
common people. The impression that 
was intended by this statement was to 
scare Jeremiah and drive him out of 
the country. Apparently the only friend 
he had was one of the princes, Ahikam, 
the son of Shaphan, who saved his life. 

A most interesting book is this Jere- 
miah, seldom read, we fear. Jeremiah 
was not the “weeping prophet,” as gen- 
erally understood, but a man of deep 
feeling, rare courage, who loved his 
country better than his life, and who 
probably finally suffered martyrdom in 
Egypt. 

To take up the incident recorded in 
the printed text: The Rechabites were 
not Israelites, but Kenites, worshipers 
of Jehovah, and close allies of Israel, 
and from this time are merged with 
Israel. Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
had laid a peculiar charge upon his de- 
scendants: that they should abstain 
from wine, should grow no vineyards, 
and should live out in the open in 
tents. When a Babylonian invasion had 
swept the country outside of Jerusa- 
lem, for safety the Rechabites took 
refuge in Jerusalem. Jeremiah knew 
that destruction was coming, and that 
the only thing that could avert it was 
national repentance. Jeremiah heard 
that the Rechabites had come to Jeru- 
salem. They were escorted into the 
temple, and in the presence of repre- 





sentative Israelites, were offered wine 


to drink. They declined, thus showing 
to Israel that thru the successive gen- 
erations since Jehu, they had been 
true to the pledge. Jeremiah, inspired 
by God, was trying to teach obedience 
to the chosen people, thru the example 
of these Rechabites, who had kept 
their vows. “Will ye not receive in- 
struction to hearken to my words? 
saith Jehovah. The words of Jonadab, 
that he commanded his, sons, not to 
drink wine, are performed; and unto 
this day they drink none, for they obey 
their father’s commandment. But I 
have spoken unto you, rising up early 
and speaking, and ye have not heark- 
ened unto me.” No means were left 
untried by these spokesmen of Jeho- 
vah to bring their people back to Him. 


“A long time ago, when the world -was 
young, old Mr. Fox, the grandfather a 
thousand times removed of Reddy Fox, 
was one of the smartest of all the forest 
and meadow people, just as Reddy is now. 
He was so smart that he knew enough not 
to appear smart, and the fact is his neigh- 
bors thought him rather dull. He wore 
just a common, every-day suit of dull 
brown, like most of the others, and there 
wasn’t anything about him to attract at- 
tention. He was always very polite, very 
polite indeed, to every one. He always 
seemed to be minding his own business, 
and he never went around asking foolish 
questions or poking his nose into other 
people's affairs.”’ 

Grandfather Frog stopped a minute and 
looked very hard at Peter after he said 
this, and Peter looked uncomfortable. 

(Concluded next week) 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Why Reddy Fox Wears Red 


Peter Rabbit sat in the of the 
dear Old Briar-Patch, making faces and 
laughing at Reddy Fox. that 
wasn't a nice thing to do, not a bit nice. 
But Peter had just had a narrow escape, 
for Reddy Fox had sprung out from be- 
hind a bush as Peter came down the Lone 
Little Path, nearly caught 
Peter that he had actually pulled some fur 
out of Peter's coat. Now Peter was safe 
in the dear Old Briar-Patch, He was 
a little out of breath, because he had had 
to use his long legs as fast as he knew 
how, but he was safe. You see, Reddy 
Fox wouldn't run the risk of tearing his 
handsome red coat on the brambles. Be- 
sides, they scratched terribly. 

‘“‘Never mind, Peter Rabbit, I'll get you 
yet!’ snarled Reddy, as he gave up and 
started back for the Green Green Forest, 


middle 


Of course 


and had so 


“Reddy Fox is very sly! 

Reddy Fox is very spry! 

Rut sly and spry, ‘tis vain to try 
To be as sly and spry as I.” 


When Peter Rabbit shouted this, Reddy 
looked back and showed all his teeth, but 
Peter only laughed, and Reddy trotted on, 
Peter watched him out of sight. 

“My! I wish I had such a handsome 
coat,” he said, for you know Peter’s coat 
is very plain, very plain, indeed. 

“You wouldn't, if you had to wear it 
for the same reason that Reddy Fox has 
to wear his. A good heart and honest 
ways are better than fine clothes.” 

Peter looked up. There was saucy, 
pert, little Jenny Wren fussing around in 
one of the old bramble bushes. 

“Hello, Jenny!" said Peter, 
Reddy wear a red coat?” 

Jenny Wren looked very hard at Peter 
with her sharp eyes. “I thought every- 
body knew that! You certainly are slow, 
Peter Rabbit. I haven't time to tell you 
about it now. Go ask Grandfather Frog; 
he knows.” And Jenny Wren bustled off 
before Peter could find his tongue. 

Now you all know how full of curiosity 
Peter Rabbit is. Jenny Wren’s busy tongue 
had set that curiosity fairly boiling over. 
He just couldn't sit still for wondering 
and wondering why Reddy Fox wears a 
red coat. He had never thought anything 
about it before, but now he couldn't get 
it out of his head, He just had to know. 
So, making sure that Reddy Fox hid dis- 
appeared in the Green Forest, Peter start- 
ed for the Smiling Pool, lipperty-lipperty- 
lip, as fast as he could go, There he found 
Grandfather Frog, sitting on his big green 
lily-pad, just as usual, 

“If you please, Grandfather 
does Reddy Fox wear a 
ed 


“Why does 


Frog, why 
red coat?” pant- 

Peter, quite out of breath. 
“Chug-a-rum!” grunted Grandfather 
Frog crossly. “‘Don't you know that it is 
very impolite to disturb people when they 
are having a nap?” 

“I—I'm very sorry. Indeed TI am, Grand- 
father Frog,’ said Peter very humbly. 
“Will you tell me if I come again some 
time when you are not so sleepy?” 

Now, like everybody. else, Grandfather 
Frog is rather fond of Peter Rabbit, and 
now Peter looked so truly sorry, and at 
the same time there was such a look of 
disappointment in his eyes, that Grand- 
father Frog forgot about his crossness. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said he, “You and your 
questions are a nuisance, Peter Rabbit, 
and I may as well get rid of you now as 
to have you keep coming down here and 
pestering me to death. Besides, anyone 
who has to keep such a sharp watch for 
Reddy Fox as you do ought to know why 
he wears a red coat. If you'll promise to 
sit perfectly still and ask no foolish ques- 
tions, I'll tell you the story.” 

Of course Peter promised, and gettled 
himself comfortably to listen. And this is 





the story that Grandfather Frog told: 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT, 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 























No. 
sizes 16 years, 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
36-inch material. This dress 
easy to make as the easiest apron. Just 
sew up side seams and finish the neck 
and one of the prettiest dresses you have 
ever seen is finished, It can be said that 
never before has a dress been so designed 
that combines simplicity with attractives 
ness so effectively as this style. 


1546—Made 


two hours. 
40 and 42 


Cut in 
inches 
yards 
is just as 


in 
36, ¢ 


These patterns are guaranteed 
perfectly and allow all seams. 
each, prepaid. 
size or age, 


to fit 
Price 106 

Order by number and give 
Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents iiemit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 


HERE AND THERE 
Instead of making the new wool crepe 
skirt plaited all around, try 
having a smooth panel back and front and 
the accordion plaiting on the sides only, 
The heat of the body irons out the plaits 
in the back, and makes plaited skirts im- 
practical for traveling. 
tolls for the golden wedding, or for a 
lunch or dinner with yellow color scheme, 
will have the right color if a cup of 
mashed squash is used in the sponge just 
as one would use mashed potato. 


uccordion 


A spiced gold cake is made as follows: 
One cup butter, two cups sugar, one cup 
mashed squash, four eggs, one-half cup 
milk, two and one-half cups flour, four 
teaspoons baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon cinnamon, one-half teaspoon cloves, 
one-fourth teaspoon each of nutmeg and 
allspice, one cup chopped muts, one ten- 
spoon vanilla. 

Cream’ shortening, add sugar and 
squash and mix well. Beat eggs sepa- 
rately and add yolks to the first mixture, 
Add mik and dry ingredients which have 


been sifted together. Beat well, Add 
nuts and vanilla and beaten whites of 
eggs. Mix thoroly and bake in large 





greased loaf m moderate oven one hour, 


* 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine, and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 


egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00) P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 

SD cebpnsdsnnseksnseensssbbtnetovecadces 
Town peecevcacecococece ° oe eoeseee ° 
Dethintssw ssa seeeens ve R. F.. Diveccvess 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
ly three times as much as small. No war 

x. 








[Tr he Poultry 


' Poultry raisers are invited to eontribute their ex- 
Derience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be ebeerfully answered. 


Federal Egg Grades Proposed 


Tentative grades for eggs are pro- 
posed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The grades are 
based upon quality factors indicated 
by condition of the shell, air cell, albu- 
men and yolk, and by development of 
the germ. Size, color and weight are 
pointed out as not indicative of the 
edible quality of the eggs, but since 
they may have considerable influence 
upon the market value they should be 
considered in sorting and packing, the 
department says 

The grades as tentatively drawn up 
include five grades for eggs of sound, 
clean shells, as follows U. S. spe- 
cials, U. S. extras, U. S. No. 1, U. S. 
No. 2, and U. S. culls. Two grades are 
provided for eggs of sound, dirty 
shells, namely, U. S. dirties No. 1, and 
U. S. distries No, 2. Eggs with cracked 
shells are graded as U.S. checks. Full 
description of the grades may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Efficiency and economy in market- 
ing will result from the general adop- 
tion of standard grades for eggs, in 
the opinion of poultry marketing offi- 
cials of the department. The depart- 
ment has given extensive study to the 
question of eggs standardization, and 
is offering the suggested grades to the 
egg industry for trial. 




















Coccidiosis 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are having a difficult problem 
with our chickens, both young and old. 
They are dying at a very fast rate, ap- 
parently not sick over forty-eight 
hours. We find the livers enlarged 
when we hold a post-mortem, with yel- 
low spots on some. The gall sack is 
enlarged also. The liver apparently 
1alls to pieces at a touch. There are 
yellowish, putrid spots on the insides 
of the intestines. In the small blind 
intestine is decomposed waste matter. 
The chickens have free farm range, 
fresh water, grit and a balanced grain 
ration. They are droopy for about 
twenty-four hours; the comb turns 
bluish black and they die very sud- 
denly.” 

From the description you give of 
your chickens, you have a condition 
which is going to be difficult to con- 
trol. The condition of the liver and 
the blind intestines (caeca), together 
with the ulcers in the intestines, occur 
in coccidiosis, a parasitic disease of 
the digestive organs. Medicinal treat- 
ment of this disease has proved highly 
unsatisfactory. The liberal use of sour 
milk is better than any known drug. 

The strictest hygienic measures 
should be used in an effort to check the 
disease, See that the birds are not over- 


crowded, separate them in = small 
groups. Isolate the sick. Keep the 
droppings cleaned up each day, and 


apply disnfectant frequently. 

Limit the scratch grain ration and 
feed mash principally with plenty of 
green feed. 





By Express or Parcel Post 


An “amateur shipper” writes: 
“IT have agreed to ship beby chicks 


to my cousins. Do you recommend 
shipping by parcels post or by ex- 
press?” 


We believe parcels post is the bet- 
ter way. The cartons, or boxes for 
shipping baby chicks, are substantial 
enough to stand shipping, and the 
chicks come thru as a rule in good 
shape. They should be shipped direct 
from the incubator, and not crowded. 
Mark the package “‘Baby Chicks,” of 
course. 











BABY CHICKS 














Chicks. 


Des Moines. 








CHICKS! Reduced Prices! June! July! : 


Postpaid To You Safely up to 1200 Miles—100 Per Cent Lt i 
Delivery panzoutesd, Piaicks AS "FOLLOWs: i 
8. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns.... ......++:+++ 4830 $10.00 & | 
Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. Reds. coce SR 11.00 50.0. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buf Orpingtons. ; 


end Black Minorcas 
Assorted chicks, left-overs, all 
All our chicks are from selected, 
range and properly housed 
Instructions for raising late chicks with each order. 
rect from this ad. Save time. Ref.: 
Chicks will reach you quickly and safely. 


GLOBE HATCHERY, 








idbelvelessbehsssipteee’ watts 12.00 5.0 | is. 
urebred—same as Leghorns. i 
heavy laying parent stock, kept on ¢ 
and fed to insure greatest vigor in ¢ 
Order now dig 
Only 16 hours ¢ 
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‘PREVENT 


WHITE 


1B) 0-@ 9) 23 2 6 59-% 


Stop losing baby chicks 
through White Diarrhea, 
Incubator chicks are very susceptible to 
this disease. Order a supply of 


Dia-Tone 


AND PREVENT THIS LOSS, Dia- 
Tone ig used with great success by poultry 
raisers, and igsold underthe guarantee that 
it must be satisfactory or your money back. 


Send $1.00 for Large Bottle 


R. L. MORLAND 


Worthington — Minnesota 


SICK BABY CHICKS? 


Don’t let your baby chicks die. Most every disease c 








prevented and if nearly every case the sick chick canbe bd 
Mr. Lee ia the most widely — Read 
world. His new big book tells Fiend Lee’ S 
every poultry trouble and disease GEo. H. 
how to avoid, how to remedy, Espec- Poultry 
{ally valuable information on care 
of baby c picks Geta copy FREE at any drugor be store aot 
dling GERMOZONE, the great poultry me ficine, or from the 


sulted “‘chicken doctor’’ in th 
(before hatching as weil as efter); New 64 B88 ook 
. H, LEE CO.,F “82 Haruey Sta., Omaha, Nebs. 





BABY c HICKS 


PAARPPP PPP RPP PAD 


Low Priced 


Baby Chicks * 


Prepaid to you 100% Alive 
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25 
8. C. White Leghorns.......,.. $2.75 
8. C. Brown Leghorna.......-. 2.75 
DRTIGE FLOCKS 2 oc ccsccccocsccess 3.25 
i eee ere 





BD, ©, BOAR ccscscccccacsveccsecs & 3.50 

White Wyandottes 3.75 

Buff Orpingtons 3.75 

ANCOURB .00ccccsccsccereorsecees S00 5 

Odd and endé................5.. 2.50 4.50 8.00 


Order dtrect from this ad and get them at once. 
Ref.: Millikin National Bank. Catalog free. 


HAYES BROTHERS HATCHERY 
Box N-10 Decatur , Illinois 











Big Price Reduction on Professor 
King’s Profitable Chicks 
Summer chicks are profitable—Easy to ratse 

Get our free directions 


May 23. 4, & May 23-June 18 
Per 100 


W. & B. Le phorns ei 00 R. C. W. Wyan. (Re 

Barred Rock . 11.00 gal-Dorcas strain) 613.00 
R. C, & 8. C. Rede, 12:00 8. C. B. Orpingtons. 16.00 
W. Rocka .. : 12.00 Silver vk andottes .. 13.00 
Brotier chicks... . 10.00 


On orders for 600 or more ehfc ks at o one e time, 
THE (OWA HATCHERY, 


5 per ‘cent discount 
1OWA CITY, IOWA 


at CHICK Rhode Island Reds. We hatch 

e Reds exclusively, both combs. 

19th year, customers in 27 states. Order 

now, live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid. Cir- 

lar and latest mees FREE. wee today. 
obiro HATCHER 

Des Moles, _— 











P.A dian 


CHICKS Qc and up 


75,000 each week. 14 varteties of healthy pure- 
bred chicka from bestlaying strains. Big catalog 
free BOOTH HATCHERY, Kox Kk, 


Clinton, Missour i. 


y 





BABY CHICKS 


Twelve pure bred varieties 
S cents up, postpaid. 35,000 every 
Tuesday. Big catalog free. 


C Lawton A. Reiling, Bellevue, towa 
BABY CHICKS—Hatching Eggs 


All popular breeds from Hardy Ozark stock. Catalog 
free. Kennedale Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 











YC. WHITE Soares Baby Chicks from 
). my own flock vigorous range raised birds, 
bred for egg productton. Bargain at $15 per 
100 _bre pata ols | George, Monticello, lowa, 


BABY CHICKS | Leading varie ties; standard bred, 


vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
Lowest prices, best quality. Postpatd. Illustraced 
catalog free. Superior Poultry Co., Windsor, Mo, 





ABY CHIX: Eggs, from vigorous, fleecy- 
white, extra heavy laying, Laros atrain, 8. C. 

W. Leghorn chix, $17.00 per 100; eggs €7.50 per 100. 
10% discount on all orders before April 10. Extra low 
prices after May 2%. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa. 





TURDY baby chicks—Our own ee 
\ varieties. Live delivery guaranteed. Send 
free catalog and new low prices. WALLER HATCH. 
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Farrow Chix} 


Prompt delivery. 150,000 weekly, 
8th season ——— Big pro | 
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Quality Thorobred Baby Chicks 
Tq 
1 5 BT 
White or Brown —to 
Leghorns..... $ 9.00 $5.00 iin 
Barred Roc - H ins 
8.C. Reds...... 10.00 to | 
Anconas, R. C. Reds, W. Rox.. 12.00 x, 
W. Wyan., Buff Orp., W. Orp.. 13.00 sul 
Minorcas, 8. L. Wyan. Brahma. 15.00 bea 
Assorted, Mixed................ 8.00 
Extra Quality Thorobred Baby Shicee 4 cts —anc 
rei od ay BL i. “pen S ng fee Scan 
oe from 6 weeks up. Write for prices toda: gi 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Poousll il, MER 











New Low Prices 
Effective June 12th — 


Early Maturing Chic 
Heavy Layers ~ 
100% Live Delivery 











50 
Barred Rocks... .......006 $7.25 $13.50 
SA SS aaa 7. 80 14.00 
White POUR wctceccesstsvads 1.75 14.50 
White Wyandottes...... ... 8.00 15.00 
Buff Orpingtons ....... . 8.50 16.00 
Assorted (heavy) ....-s...+s 6.50 12.00 


From selected standard bred flocks, 
Request free poultry book. Order your chi 
now and give the exact date that you wish t 





shipped. They will reach you quickly and safely, 
Wapsie Vailey Hatchery, Independence, 
wpiathenianoeps ; ct AREA an _— 
* Bade by th 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS/® formu’: 


From forced draft mammoth tncubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, te 
inake real iayers, that make your purchaseot 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen variettes, 








flock range grown and on a separate farm. Bend for cir 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and pri@ 
list 

901 Utility 








Emmetsburg Hatchery, Emmetsburg, lowa 
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—— 
KING CHICK HATCHER 
sa Iowa's Pioneer Hatchery a 
ee furnish quality chicks fm 
oA guaranteed pure bred, a 
‘ A Te zm production stock at vom 
KING } Oa HATC t 
Ox 3 lows City, 
he KS, 8 cents up. Bent lay! 
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POULTRY FARMS, ‘Gunton. M Gut Det th 
i tai goa aa ie Se eee { Sddrese, T) 
LEGHORNS. $8.50 plus ; 
nnn : a #alistic 
eerfully | 
EGGS, Laros Strain, S. C. W. Logaimime |” 
from visavous. free range stock, mated for bigh@ GI 
production; price $7.50 per 100. C. H. Day, Kellogg® APevt. 7. 
JGas. 8.C.W Leghorns, exclusively Hogaa — 
4 ted; heavy winter layers; 90% fertility Guay 
teed. @5 per 100. Mrs. Henry Wood, Movillé, 
YGGS—Chicks, prepaid, 8. C, W. Legborit 
4 rons highest ped. egg strain, Hoganized. 
100; chicks 615, 100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
1), 
i) 
PLY MO ITH ROCKS. 
; EIMANN’S: sen sation Barred Bock 
at 4 price remainder of season. Both light Personz 
dark matings. In 1921-22 our light mating Woo FINE: 
blue and other ribbons than all other exhibitor. Theip you ? 
for mating list. John Reimann & Son, Jeffers® lems—p 
8 abo 
P DRICES Reduced For May. Patt Rien 
Barred Rocks, Kinglet strain; eggs for Dales HI better r, 
#5. 100; baby chicks $15, 100. Large type Rouel @™ Specis! Ofte, 
eggs 61.25 for 12. Mrs. Elmer R. Elliott, Oxi Pais ae 25 
Fe TMD ETI LED TED velop t 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. wert 
eer eee ad for tune 








SINGLE COMB RHODE !SLAND 


Big type, dark red, extra heavy layers; ” 
ners for 12 years. Eggs:—Range flock $9.00 ot 
$5.50 per 100 Exhibition mating 
Owens Farm males; $2.00 per 15; 95.50 @% 
Mra. Kdw. Beranek, Solon, Iowa. be 
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Three White e Wyandot 


Special Matings Fishel’s Strain 
Eggs 25, 30, 35 cents each. 100% fertility. 
culled range flock, Fishel's strain, eggs 
fertility. Chicks 18 cts., 98% live delivery. 
BAKER BHOS.,, Manso 


V HITE WYANDOTTES, WI 
at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn, 

































ERY, 1600 Bluff St., Des Moines, Iowa. Ohio, also lead tn laying at Iowa State 4 
College. Eggs, 15, $3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, 69.00; 1AM 
ABY CHICKS 8c AND UP. Postpaid. | H. F. DUER, Box W, Eagle G 
Live arrival guaranteed; 12 varieties; catalog 
free. Missouri Chickeries, Clinton, Mo, MISCELLANEOUS. t 
Ww 





HICKS 8c UP. Postpaid. 20 Breeds 
/ Chicks; three breed ducklings. Catalog free, 
Hillview Poultry Farm, Bellevue, Lowa. 









| 4aen Illustrated Poultry Book 
brings {t. Turkeys, Geese, Guineas & 
Btock and Eggs, Dogs, Pets. Heme Stock Farms 0% 
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May we send you 
this book t<febe of charge 


It contains hundreds of practical sug- 
gestions on how to use 


CREOLIN-perarson 


Disinfectant for Home and Farm 

—to guard against disease germs and 
insect pests, 

—to give “first aid” in cuts, bites, 
stings and minor wounds of man or 
beast. 

—and in many other ways. 

Send a post card to 


MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, New York, 
for this Book on Sanitation—free. 














| 901 Utility Building 


Let Me Save Your Chicks 


Don’tlet White Diarrhea, 
Cholera, Blackhead and other 
infectious kill off 
your chicks, Save the chicks 
and prevent disease by using 


Dr. Grawcock’s 1 
Long-Green Poultry Tablets ,- "Greweeck 


Acombination of the most effective internal anti- 
Sptics knownto science. They killthegerms anc keep 
from getting a start. itis the only preparation 

by the original prescription of Dr, Geawesck, a 
eel, for 26 years. 
pw if not satisfied. Packages, 50c and $1.00, 
By eeoeaiet de 8 not have it, we will send C.0.D., pre- 
express. Give nearest express office when willing. 


te USE NU-TONE FOR ee pene 








ise itin the drinking water. Costa 


healthy and free from disease, Will actuall 
you more money, Don’t feed wormy hogs, 


Bend for circular, stating how many hogs you have. 
THE NU-TONE CO. 


Ft. Wayne, indiana 
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FREE TRIAL OFFER 


This beautiful East- 
man Camera loaded 
with film ready for 
picture taking; film 
developed and print- 
ed afterward free 
ALL FOR $3.50 
Size of pictures 24x42 
No failures—a child 
can ope rate It. 


Send No Money 


ad and send it with your name and 

ress, The Camera will be sent to you ©, O. D. 
03.50 plus a few cents postage. Use 10 days—if 
BOt satisfied return it aud your money will be 
Cheerfuliy refunded. 


gue GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 
Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 


Cut out this 














Personal Service 
FINISHING 
Theip you with your Kodak 
leme—give suggest- 
8 About the pictures you 
fend and enable you to get| 
ill better re sults 


nes Enjergpment. \ Find 

yut tl ree enlarge- 

tL com e Stans: lows pee th given to our customers. 
cae. ut tomorrow’ Just send postal for details. 


ee 


4 Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twice the 
St half the cost, by ine 
Heke » in 5 Ol anute 8 time, 
as Burnerin @ 
Jour range, or heater. Thou- 


toa expert? of acme now ending 
Uni-Hete gene 
ry from common 
—cheapest fuel 
t Red hot fire in- @ 
Cooks, bakes, 
‘Sets in fire f 
R me . FREE TRIAL. 
DO tector"! cost in 30 days. Lasta for years. Made 
: ing heating devices for 8% years. 


Din, *—Srecial Offer—Act Quick 
1 Sot mal makes Uni- Uni-Hete a big profit maker 


te. rage 535 Acors Bids. Chicago, 111 











| if they were starving to death. 





| ground, 
| warmth, wilP do more than any medi- 





Other People’s Troubles 


Poultry growing is not all 100 per 
cent hatches and 100 per cent egg yield. 
The most optimistic poultry breeder 
admits that the luck in growing poul- 
try is mostly hard work, and the bad 
luck usually has some cause. From 
our files, we take some questions from 


our subscribers. The answers may 
help other troubled breeders who have 
not written. 


Regarding ducks, H. M. writes: 

“I am trying to raise ducks. Last 
year I had a little better than eighty. 
They hatched finely and did just finely 
until they were about five or six weeks 
old; then they went down on their legs, 
some of them fell over backward and 
acted crazy in the head, and later died.” 

The symptoms described in these 
ducks are very suggestive of coccidio- 
sis, a parasitic disease of the intes- 
tines. It is difficult to eradicate and 
does not readily respond to medicinal 
treatment. The parasites are picked up 
from the soil in droppings from affected 
birds. Liberal feeding of sour milk will 
do more to correct the condition than 
any drugs. Be careful about the feed- 
ing. The birds should be fed as much 
as they will clean up at each feeding. 
If any food is left, it should be gath- 
ered up so that it will not sour and 
cause digestive troubles, 


A reader writes: 

“I notice that lots of people are 
using patent medicines for white diar- 
rhea, Now we have raised hundreds of 
chicks and never have used anything 
but permanganate of potash and find 
it an excellent dope. It does not cost 
as much as the other medicines and 
does the work. Twenty-fiye cents’ 
worth of permanganate of potash will 
keep a thousand chicks from having 
the white diarrhea. To use, take as 
much of the permanganate of potash 


| as you can hold on the end of a table 


knife to two quarts of tepid water. 
Give this to incubator chicks before 
you give them anything to eat. (Now 
I do not mean that they have to drink 
two quarts of water before they eat 
anything, but that is the proportion.) 
Keep this water before your chicks un- 
til they are two weeks old. Then give 
them some every three days, and note 
the result.” 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“T wonder if you could tell me what 
ails my baby chicks. They do nothing 
but eat and drink and they act just as 
They 
do not grow except their wing feath- 
ers, which almost drag on the ground, 
When I pick them up, I can’t feel a 
thing in their crops, and they mope 
around and get weaker and weaker till 
they fall over dead.” 

We suspect from the description of 
these chickens that they have bacil- 
lary white diarrhea, and if so we can 
offer no encouragement in their treat- 
ment because this is a disease that 
does not respond to treatment.  Lib- 
eral feeding of sour milk and keeping 
the chicks in small groups on clean 
with plenty of fresh air and 


cine. It is always well to make sure 
that the chicks have no head lice and 
that the brooder and house are free 
from mites. Also that the food and 
litter are free from mold. 





Poultry Notes 


What would happen to a brood of 
chicks if the owner tested the temper- 
ature of the brooder by putting her 


hand in instead of using a thermom- 
eter? 

She did, and it happened—four- 
fifths of the chicks died. 

If_hens are to be set on a cement 
floor, put slats under the nest boxes. 

Tobacco dust or stems in the bottom 
of the nest before the nesting material 
is put in is a discourager of mites. 

Metallic brood coops should be kept 
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under cover. They are too hot for hen 
and chicks if left exposed to the sun. 

Sodium fluoride should be used on 
broody hens three or four days before 
the eggs are given to them. It may be 
used on baby chicks when they are 
ten days old. Use a drop of grease 
on the head and throat. 

“London purple” is a good lice pow- 
der for turkey hens. Dust it well thru 
the feathers. 





Intestinal Worms 
Birds infested with intestinal worms 
become weak and thin, and yet may 
have a good appetite and retain a 


healthy appearance for some time, 


They finally become dull and listless. 


On opening up birds that die or on kill- 
ing a weak, thin bird the intestines 
and ceca should be cut open and the 
contents mixed with water in a dark 
pan. Worms, if present, can be detect- 
ed, as they are white and threadlike, 

There are three kinds of worms of 
importance. The large, round worm 
(ascaridia perspicillum) is from one to 
four and a half inches in length, when 
full grown. The tapeworm (davainea 
tetragona) is long, flat and segmented. 
Both these worms are found in the in- 
testinal tract, where they usually cause 
inflammation.” The caecum worm is 
found in the blind guts that lead from 
the intestine near the vent. This worm 
is from three-tenths to one-half an 
inch in length and round. A few are 
found in nearly every bird. 

The infestation is spread by either 
the worms or eggs being taken into the 
bird with food and water. The eggs 
are very resistant and may retain their 
vitality for as long as a year. It is be- 
lieved that the tapeworms require an- 
other animal, such as a snail, earth- 
worm, or slug, for partial development. 

The method of treatment of a flock 
is as follows: 

1. Use fresh ground for raising 
chicks. Remove or plow up the ground 
around houses and sow down. 

2. Fill up mudholes and 
drainage about buildings. 

3. The following mixture is sug- 
gested: Santonin, 24% grains; calo- 
mel, 2% grains; aloin, 2% grains; are- 
canut, 10 grains. This can be fed ina 
dry mash, moistened with some liquid, 
or can be fed in capsules to individual 
birds. For flock treatment, feed in a 
moistened mash. One or two treat- 
ments is all that should be necessary. 
Do not feed more than two grains of 
mixture to each individual bird. Cap- 
sules can be made up by a druggist. 

4. A tonic can be made by mixing 
twelve quarts of mash with one pound 
epsom salts to one pound dry pow- 
dered sulphur. Give all that they will 
clean up in ten to fifteen minutes ev- 
ery day for three or four feedings.— 
Iowa Extension Service. 
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Cover your buildings 

with Hansen’s 3 ‘*V"’ 

and Corrugated 

Roofing. Costs 
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and weather resist- 
ing qualities found 
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Hansen Mfg. Co. Dept. R. ( 
&. 18th & Raccoon Sts., Des Moines, lowa 


SAVE TIME 


LIFT ANY LOAD 
WITH EASE 


Use the Burr { Self Locking 
Tackle Block for lifting 
everything, stretching wire, 
swinging scaf'olds. No need 
to tie the lope—locking de- 
vice absolutely sure. 


NOW $3.50 Postpaid 
Without Rope 
See your dealer or send 
63.50 for No. 4% rope— 
1500 Ib. capacity. 
H. M. Strong Steel Products Co. 
1101 Power Ave. Cleveland, 0. 











“Better Than Necessary” 


FOR BREAD, BISCUIT AND CAKE 
Nothing is Too Good for Farm Tables 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO, 
Kansas City, U. 6. A, 
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Everybody needs a Type- 
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fessional min 
TEN DAYS FREE TRI 
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fons. Money back on Toagest. 
asy payments if desired. 
Write for bargain list anyway 
--wave nearly half 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
422 Locust St. Des Moines 
Corona Distributors--Booklet Free 








Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, Lowers into well, basement or 
4 special excavation. Easily and quickly 
: og Hyd - less Gan a Te typee= jee 

| windiass and evaporation. "Write t 

free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
630N. 7th St., Washington, lowe 
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SYNOPSIS—The day the circus came to 
Hillbrook was a great one for the small 
boys in the neighborhood, but mighty un- 
fortunate for Miss Wiggins and her broth- 
er Cassius. That was the day their leg- 
acy of $20,000 in bonds disappeared. It 
was the next day that Speck, the orphan 
boy who was staying with the Wiggins for 
the summer, and his friend Bill revisited 
the circus grounds and ran into Porter, 
the snake charmer of the show. He gave 
Bill a quarter to take away and bury the 
dummy snake that he had used to dum- 
found the visitors at the sideshow. A lit- 
tle later they witnessed a fight between 
Porter and Beers, another circus employe, 
in which Beers got the worst of it, and 
after which Porter started toward the sta- 
tion to bum a ride to the next town. 

Speck and Bill decided that the dummy 
snake was far too valuable to bury. Al- 
tho the spring that made it act like a real 


snake was broken, there was still enough 
kick in it to make the snake material for 
a thrilling act for the show in the Cum- 


ming’s barn. When Speck got home, how- 
ever, he found that he was cast for the 
role of the villain in the bond robbery. 
Deacon Brown didn't like Speck very well 
anyway, and he came very near convinc- 
ing Miss Wiggins that the boy was re- 
sponsible for the theft. Things were made 


all the worse for Speck because Bill re 
fused to take the _ situation seriously 
“Why don't you tell ‘em you took the 
bonds, Speck?” He said. ‘Then they 
will put you in jail and IT can dig you 
out.” This suggestion, overheard by Miss 
Wiggins, simply strengthened her fear 


that Speck might be at the bottom of the 
trouble. By this time Speck began to get 
worried He knew he was innocent, but 
he decided that the place was getting too 
unhealthy to make it worth while to stick 
around any longer Anyway, he wanted 
to help Bill fix up the snake show. 80 
when the Deacon came to visit Miss Wig 
gins he made his getaway. Everything 
was ready for the show and a good crowd 
were attracted. Bill in the costume of 
snake charmer was about to display his 
charming powers when something hap 
pened. The snake fell headlong into the 
audience and as Speck said, “If that crowd 
had been one person and that person a 
weasel with a voice like a steam whistle 
he couldn't have gotten out of there sooner 
or made more noise.’ But Bill's orders 
were, “The beans are spilled Vork 
lively, the whole town will be here in five 
minutes.” 


CHAPTER Vill 


We moved We made a business of 
moving, and the fact that we did not 
move faster was because we did not know 
how. We snapped that dummy off the 
stage, and, without stopping to put it in 
the sack, dropped it in the hole under the 


floor, covered it with chaff and slammed 
down the boards. Then IT put my whis- 
kers with Bill's inside the nightgown, he 
put the bundle under his arm, we blew 
out the lanterns, and went to the door. 
Not a soul was near, but over toward the 


village we could hear people yelling 

‘“Reat it while the beating is good,” 
whispered, and we did, 

There was a full moon, so we sneaked 
along in the shadow of the barn until we 
were on the other side, then, keeping the 
barn between us and the village we 
legged it across the pasture to the stump 
fence, crawled thru, pushed the night 
gown under a stump and covered it with 
leaves. 

By then we could hear Md Bower's truck 
coming, the cut-out wide open, the horn 
screeching like a dippy We ran 
along behind the bushes to a place where 
the fence turns toward the road, and there 
the truck shot past within a few feet of 
us, Ed hanging to the wheel for dear life 
and the snake catchers swinging on the 
running boards. It whipped into the pas- 
ture gate and went bounding over the 
rough ground like a stiff-legged lamb. 

“If I get too near the critter, he'll hear 
my engine, won't he?’ Ed whooped in 
a voice you could have heard in Montreal. 

A circus man said something and the 
truck slowed and stopped about half way 
between the barn and the fence, its head- 
lights full on the barn. The men jumped 
off. .grabbed the snake box, and after 
considerable tugging got it to the door, 
where Ed dropped his end and ran back. 
The others took out flashlights and went 
inside, shutting the door behind them. 

“Some nerve!" Bill whispered. ‘Golly, 
they think the live snake is in there. If 
I thought that I wouldn't go for a bushel 
of gold.”’ 

“Nor me,” I said, shivering to think of 
it. “I would just as soon own up to you, 
Bill, that if I thought that snake was in 
town I would be scared stiff.” 

“Rats!"’ he said. “That python ain't 
within a thousand miles of here. Every- 
body says so. The snake catchers know 
it, too, but they won't let on because it’s 
easier to sit in the hotel than to go with 
the show.” 

“You just said it took some nerve to 
go in there where they thought the snake 
was,”’ I told him, for I had a sneaking 
suspicion that he did not feel so brave as 
he talked. He was not any more sure of 
. that python'’s address than I was. 

“I was just supposing,” he said. 
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We stopped talking then, for the crowd 


was coming, the kids ahead and behind 
them the men and a few women, Maybe 
there was something to Bill's psychology 


after all, for people were running like mad 
to see something they were scared to 
death of. They were all talking at once, 


and those who had been in the barn were 
telling the others all that happened and 
considerable more. 

“That Henry the Eskimo was makin’ a 
speech, you know, when all of a sudden 
the snake jumped for him.” 

“Where from?” 

“Back of the stage. First we knew 


down come the curtain and there was the 
snake.” 


“Grabbed the feller, did he?” 

“Sure.” 

“And lugged him off?’ 

“IT reckon so. Mebbe he et him right 
there.” 

“Poor duffer!” 

“T'll say so.” 

“Didn't have a chance to put up a 
fight?” 

“No. That snake was wound round him 
in a second.” 


awful!” 
awful!’’ 


“That's 
“Yessir, 





So they talked, each one telling a lie 
and the next one adding to it. No one 
went nearer the barn than the truck, but, 


as they kept coming and coming, the line 
stretched out untilit reached the fence, so 


Bill and I climbed up on a stump and no 
one noticed where we came from, 

Gradually th crowd fell quiet, every 
eye glued to the barn door, that was 
swinging back and forth a little because 
of the broken hook, And of a sudden 
something shot out that door into the 
shadow of the barn. 

“The snake! There he goes! The 


snake!” Every last one of us yelled those 
words. 

Right then and there that crowd went 
into the moving business, About fifty 
climbed the truck and perched all over it 
like birds, yelling to Ed to let her go, 
which he would have done if he had not 
been too rattled to remember how. Others 
went up stumps and trees like squirrels, 
and the rest lit out for home Knowing 
that it was not the snake, we stayed where 


we were, only yelling in good shape to 
be in style. 

At the first noise from the crowd the 
circus men ran out of the barn, their 
flashlights looking like big fireflies. Forty 
voices whooped to them that the snake 
was behind the barn, and around they 
went. The next minute they popped into 
sight again, and ahead of them, running 
for his life, was—poor old John the Bap- 
tist,. In some way he had slipped his col- 
lar, and when he found himself loose he 
did not stop to shake hands and say 
good-bye. 

“Nothing but a darned coon!” one of 
the snake catchers cried in a big, dis- 
gzusted voice, and all three of them went 
back into the barn. John the Baptist 
disappeared in the moonlight, and we 
have never seen him since. 

The crowd was beginning to buzz again 
when somebody spoke up “Probably the 
snake was after the coon.”” That set them 
thinking and they only peeped in whis- 


pers, for they believed in that snake. Some 
started climbing higher, and those who 
had nothing to climb moved around un- 


easy like, not knowing whether to go or 
stay. Bill and I rolled off our stump and 
sat hanging onto ourselves to keep from 


busting with laugh. 
Maybe it was ten minutes, but it seemed 


an hour, before the snake catchers came 
out again. 

“Who claims to have seen that py- 
thon?” the boss of the three asked. He 
was the one with the big voice and he 
was tall and slim and quiet; and then 
there was Beers. 

“Ll say,” the boss rumbled again, ‘‘who 
saw that snake?” 

Half a dozen men and boys said they 
had, The boss walked up to the nearest 
one, Gilly Cabbins, a fat, baby looking 
man, “What were you all doing in that 


barn?” he asked. ‘‘Holding a corkus?” 
“We was at the show,” Gilly answered, 
in that little squeaky voice of his. 
“What show?” 
“Why, ain't you seen the poster?” 


“No. A show in this old barn?” 
“Yessir. Henry the Hottentot and——” 
“Henry the Hindoo, you = saphead,” 


somebody corrected. 

“T ain't a saphead,”’ Gilly squeaked. “If 
{ ever find out who said that 'll——” 

“Thunder!"’ the boss roared. “Stick to 
your text. What about this Henry what- 
ever-his-name-is?” 

Gilly was both huffy and fussed by then. 
“He was goin’ to give a show,” he start- 
ed to explain. ‘‘He was goin’ to perform 
with the Ging of the Kungle.” 

“The what?" 

“I—I mean the Kung of the Jingle.” 

*You-—”’ 
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“T—I—I mean the King of the Jungle.” 
“Exactly. But what is it?’’ 


“We don’t know what the show was to 
have been, for before it got started the 
snake et Henry.” 

“Oh, your grandmother's snuff box!” 


the boss cried. ‘‘You never saw that!” 


“Yessir,” Gilly declared. ‘He snuck 
right up behind Henry.” 
“Well, what then?” 


“He jumped for him. Course we didn’t 


wait to see him eat him, but we know he 
must have et him for Henry didn’t have 
no chance to git away.’’ Forty men and 


boys backed Gilly up in that. They would 
swear to it on a stack of black Bibles. 





The boss scratched his head. “What 
do you make of it, boys?” he asked his 
men. 

“There's no doubt but that they saw 
something unusual,” the tall one an- 
ewered, And seers, pacing back and 
forth, mumbled something thru his cigar- 
ette that I could not catch 

“If we could find this Henry he might 
be some help,” the boss said. 

“You reckon he's” alive?’ someone 
asked, 

The boss laughed. “He is for all that 
python,” he said, “The old boy was as 


seared as you were and was probably mak 


ing for the door when you saw him. No 
doubt he slipped out while you were giv- 
ing the alarm.” 

“Then he is in this immediate vicinity?” 

It was the deacon who spoke. We had 
not seen him in the crowd, and now at 
the sound of his voice we scrootched down 
out of sight. 

“T reckon he’s somewhere around,” the 
boss answered, “but not very near this 
noisy bunch.”’ 

“Needless to say, you intend searching 





for him at once.”” I never heard the dea- 


con more pompous, 
“We do not.” 
“What, sir! You deliberately allow that 


creature to remain at large?” 


“We intend to capture him at the first 


opportunity.’ There was a tingle in the 
boss’s words. “It is absolutely useless to 
hunt for him tonight. The best we can 
do is to stand ready to start at a mo- 
ment’ notice when he is seen again.” 
“You are wrong!" the @eacon§ cried. 
“Your duty, sir, is to search tirelessly 
night and day, beat every brush pile and 


hedgerow, comb every building, hay stack 
and forest until this hellish creature that 
you brought into our midst, and which is 
now threatening the lives of our peaceful 


citizens is killed or captured—preferably 
killed.” 

Wow! The boss pushed back his hat, 
rested his hands on his hips and looked 
at the deacon for a minute 

“Did you ever cateh pythons?” he said, 
In a pleasant voice. 


“Certainly not, sir.”’ 


“Well, [T have and I expect to again. 
Now paste this in your hat: I don't need 
any of your advice, either.’’ He turned 
on his heel, motioned to his men, and 
after lifting the snake box back into the 
truck, Ed carried them to the hotel 

The crowd began breaking up into twos 
and threes and more and starting for the 
village. No one went alone, and they 
all stepped high and kept looking from 
side to side as tho they were hunting 
partridges. If we had had the old dummy 
snake then we could have run every last 
one of them home and under the bed. 

A short, fat man and a tall, thin one 
stepped into the shadow of the fence and 
walked toward where Bill and [ lay; Mel 
Tobin and the deacon, 


“T want to speak to you a minute, sher 


iff, now that the crowd has gone,"’ the 
deacon said. 

**Shoot!”” 

“You have not seen the boy?" 


“Not even his shadder, and I've looked 


the crowd all over.” 

“Nor the Cummings boy?” 

“No. Seems funny, too, for he's allus 
everywhere.” 

“You believe me then?” The deacon’s 
voice was cheerful. 

“It does look > leetle mite suspicious,” 
Mel admitted. still, I dunno. Us offi- 


cers of the law gits to recognize a crimi- 
nal face when we see one, and that boy 
of Henrietta’s don’t look like a thief to 
me. As to the Cummings boy, I've known 
him all my life, and there’s nothing mean 
about him. If he’s had a hand in this, it 
was just for the lark of it. Somehow, Joe, 


I ain’t very enthusiastic about runnin’ 
down a couple of kids.”’ 
“Well—well,” the deacon said, “time 


shall tell.” 

“Right, too,’’ Mel agreed. 

“It might tell quicker, tho,”’ the deacon 
said in a disagreeable tone, “if officers 
cared to enforce the law.” 

“Now, Joe, don't go and git uppity.” 
Mel answered, keeping his temper. “If 
them boys ain’t showed up by mornin’, 
I'll look ‘em up, if they’re on this earth, 
and when we git a holt of ’em we'll find 
out what they have to say.” 
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‘‘Very well,”’ the deacon had a more gat. 
isfied tone, ‘“‘we will leave it that way, It 
I learn anything of importance I will no. 
tify you at once.” 

“Same here.” 

“If you are going now, we might walk 
along together.” And away they went, 
stepping high and keeping in the bright 
moonlight. 

We waited until they were surely gone, 
then got up and stretched our legs, 

“Can you beat it?” Bill asked, turnj 
a handspring. 

“It may not be so funny,’’ I told him, 

“I should worry a lot and build a hoygg 
on it,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll have all the ey. 
citement of being arrested and _  crogy 
questioned and third degreed, but they 
can’t do anything to us for stealing what 


we never stole.”’ 
“But folks will always suspect ug,"f 
said “We will have the name of it,” 
But that did not worry Bill. So long 


as there is a chance of something haps 
pening, it doesn’t matter much what, he 
never worries. 

“Maybe they will call us the Boy Band 


dits,”” he cried, doing a flip-flop. “Won't 
that be slick! We may get into the 
movies!” 

Well, there was no use arguing with 


him about it. When he has one of thog 
romantic spells on, the only thing to dof 
to let him run down naturally. We talked 
a while longer and then went back t» 
the barn to see what the snake catcher 
had done to it We had no more matches 
to light the lantern with, but, as far ag 
we could feel, everything was about th 
same Naturally, we got to talking about 
having another show, and sat down og 
a box in a corner of the dressing room 
to plan it out. 

But we never finished planning, fe 
while we were at it Bill happened to look 
out the door and there was a man coming 
across the pasture in the moonlight. He 
was coming fast, seeming to slide rather 
than walk, and something about him sug 
gested a villlain in a movie. Then I knew 


him 

“Beers,” IT whispered. 

“Keep still,” Bill answered, and we 
scrooched down on our box in the corner, 


It was too late for us to get away with 


out being seen and there was something 
about Beers that told us it would be fut 
as well if he did not see us It was one 
of those hunches that you obey withol 
knowing why He slid thru the door am 
came straight toward us, almost steppil 


and just beyond us he dropped] 
on his knees and whipped out a flashlight 
which he laid on the floor within reaél 
of my hand, but pointed the other way 
Then he took out a revolver and laidtt 
on the other him. Bill's finger 
dug into my we still as two 
oysters. 

Beers did not keep us guessing long, Ht 
pulled up the loose floor boards over whet 


on my toes 


side of 


arm and sat 


the dummy was hidden and in a minut 
had it out He must have found it whe 
they were hunting for the live snake, fé 


he went to it without wasting a second. 
Grabbing the head, he opened the moult 


and reached in, He swore. He reach 
in again, and swore some more, He Wa 
getting nervous, and every motion Wal 
like a streak of lightning. He took ov 


a jack-knife and cut around the dummy 
head; then, in one sweep, he yanked# 
clean off trom thé wires that held it @ 
the body and threw it over his shouldét 
It hit me and rolled into Bill's lap, and 
could feel him freeze onto it like a drow 
ing man grabs a board. 

And then out of the dummy’s ins@ 
Beers took one of those missing bonds? 

I knew it before I heard him chuckle, f 
felt it before I knew it. It almost seem 
as tho the bond called out in a voice of 
own for us to help it. seers smoothed i 
out; it had been rolled up tight; and 
it beside the revolver. I don't know lof 
Wwe ever sat on that box without making 
n noise. Perhaps we were petrified W 
amazement, as you read about in 
or perhaps we just knew that Beers 
kill us if he found us. Anyway, We 
there, which is the main thing. 

I had no idea what to do next, but Bil 
is never in that fix. When the fifth 
was out, I felt his breath in my ea 
in a voice so soft that a mouse with a 
ear trumpet would not have been # 
ened by it, he began to whisper ye 
usual, he had a_ plan. While m ‘al 
brain had been spinning like a poplar 
in the wind, his had been as C00! @G 
businesslike as a polar bear out fishilé 
had never been a quitter, but, I 0wa ' 
that then when it was maybe life or des 
I was seared. Then I thought that 
kept sitting there Beers would be 
sure to see us before he left, and 
thoughts of what would happen were? 
scarey. I shut my eyes for a 8@ 
when [ opened them the sight 
sneaking, weasel-faced son-of-a-gul A 
dling the money that belonged to go! 
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and Miss Wiggins made me boil. 





“We're going to be pulled,” 
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syueezed Bill’s arm to show that I was 
game, and we waited. 

The bonds had been rolled up separately 
go that they would slip in between the 
wires, and he then had fifteen in the pile, 
eo Bill whispered: ‘‘Sixteen—seventeen.” 
As each one was added I could hear Beers 
chuckle, and see his Adam’s apple run up 
toward his nose. It made me so mad that 
J forgot to be scared. 

Righteen. Eighteen thousand dollars 
that belonged to the Wigginses and only 
Bill and I to see that they got it. 

Nineteen. Only one more. I could feel 
Bill stiffen beside me. 

Twenty! Beers laid it on the pile and 
and felt again in the dummy to be sure 
there were no others. In that second, we 
poth leaned forward. I scooped up the 
ponds in both hands. Bill grabbed the 
flashlight, snapped it off, and threw it at 
Beers’ head. He also kicked at the re- 
yolver, Which was beyond his reach, and 
missed it. It was all done in a wink and 
then we ran for the door. 


CHAPTER IX 


I had the bonds, every one of them, and 
Beers must have stopped to be sure they 


were gone, for we were half a dozen 
jengths of the barn away when, as [| 
looked over my shoulder, I saw him run 
out the door. Right there we made a 
mistake, for, instead of heading toward 
the village where we might have found 
help, we struck out toward the woods. 
We did it without thinking, I suppose 
because it was downhill that way and 


speed Was What we were looking for just 
then. 

And he made a mistake also which, tho 
ft scared me half to death, helped us; 
he stopped and began shooting at us. He 
was just that wildly disappointed that he 
was ready to murder. That is no joke; he 
would have killed us both in order to get 
the bonds again. It suited Bill, who had 
aways had a hankering to be chased and 
shot at, but for me, I know several 
jobs that are quite as pleasant as being 
atarget. Probably the fact that we were 


as 


going downhill saved us, for the bullets 
went over our heads; but by the sound 
they did not go very far over, and 1 
thanked my lucky stars that | was not 
tall for my age. But it showed us what 
to expect from Beers and we quickened 


our speed from eighty to one hundred and 
ninety miles an hou. Then Beers settled 
down to business. Could he run? Why, 
say, if he could get a dollar a mile for run- 


ning he could buy the world before Sat- 
f urday night. 
I never realized before how big that 


cow pasture was. Mrs. Cummings might 
just as well have kept five thousand cows 
there, The fence seemed far enough away 


to be in China, but after a while we 
reached it and went over. Neither of us 
éver jumped higher than three feet be- 
fore or since, but we made that four foot 
Wire without a scratch. So did Beers. He 
was gaining at every jump, and we were 


oly half way to the woods. 


We could hear the sound of his feet, 
then his breathing, coming nearer, nearer, 
nearer, Oh, if he would only stumble or 


blow up or something! But he did not. 
AS we reached the edge of the stump lot, 
that is in front of the woods, I, who was 


behind, felt the tips of his fingers on my 
Wack, I dodged to one side, threw my 
head back and my stomach out to hollow 
my back, and at the same instant he 
lunged and caught me and I went down 
under him. 

By good luck, his knees struck the 
found on either side of me or he would 
have knocked out what litthe wind IT had 
eft, His hands were on the back of my 
neck and as I squirmed over to save my 
mee trom being ground into the dirt, one 
his fingers slipped into my mouth. I[ 
shut onto it with all my strength and he 
howled, He tried to pull it out and tore 
- mace With his nails, but I hung on, at 
we Same time vetting one arm free and 
(ooking it over my head just in time to 
fatch a smashing blow that was meant 
s0F my hen | heard a crack and his 
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m his } ™meé with a long pine root 
re. ands 1d Beers was on his back 
yard aWay, his arms and legs waving. 
gpl Bill puffed, pulling me to my 

ine sods" 

Salida tackle him,” I said, for I was 
‘ ng red, as they say. 
‘a a Bill snapped, pulling 
“ha cad ge to run again. But by the 
after us Yigg a good start Beers was 
him i Bes I's blow had only stunned 
fone iy eee ite My wind was about 
down my every breath put a red-hot poker 
in “Aol throat, but I kept up with Bill, 
down the. among the stumps, up and 
Never the phe knolls, Until then J had 
He moo ueht much about an eclipse of 
ing in iy tt | would have given any- 
along Aaa rid if one had happened 
Not, | ink that time. Of course, one did 
Mined ook’ , that contrary, cross- 
% brioche wuckle-headed moon was never 

“ Baht be fore nor since. 
Wn't rere! split ”" TI gasped, ‘‘then he 

But tt 1 Pore 

panted is not Bill’s way. “No, sir,” 

» We'll keep together and fight 


voice 


.” And his sounded cheer- 

lieve as was enjoying himself. And 
'€ Was—that is Bill. 

™ Was not coming so fast as be= 





fore... His fight had slowed him down, so 
we gained and reached the thick pine 
woods a good distance ahead of him. We 
felt safer in there, for it was pitch dark, 
and instead of running we dodged behind 
two big trees and hugged the trunks, try- 
ing to breathe without making a noise, 
tho our lungs were splitting. He came 
straight on among the stumps, steady and 
dreadfully determined, like bloodhounds 
you see in the movies. 

Just before he entered the shadow he was 
so close to us that we could see that his 
hat was gone and his head was bleeding 
where Bill had walloped him. He went 
between our ‘*-o trees, not six feet from 
either of us, and on into the woods. His 
feet made almost no noise on the pine 
needles, but once in a while we could hear 
a dry branch crack. Then the sounds 
grew farther and farther away and finally 
stopped altogether. 

We stood still for a long time, perhaps 
ten minutes, and then Bill came over to 
my tree and we whispered things over. 
There was not a sound anywhere, and we 
decided that Beers must have gone thru 
the woods, probably, when he saw he 
could not find us, keeping on toward the 


railroad in the hope of catching a train 
before we could give the alarm. There 
was a good chance of heading him off, 


and the sooner we got to the village the 
better. We went into the moonlight once 
more, and | made sure that [ had not lost 
any of the bonds. I had just got them 
back in my pocket when I heard a sound, 
but before T could turn Beers had us both 
by the collar. 

“TI couldn't go away without seeing you 
again,” he said in a nasty pleasant voice, 
holding one of us in each hand. 

He must have known that we were in 
the woods and so had pretended to go by 
and then sneaked back like a cat. I have 
often wondered why he did not shoot us 
as we stood there with our backs to him. 


Perhaps he did not want murder to an- 
swer for unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“Now,” he growled, shaking us, ‘Shand 


over those papers and you won't get hurt.” 

“And if we don’t,” Bill asked in a sassy 
voice, ‘‘what you going to do about it, you 
big stiff?’ 

It takes more than a rat-faced thief to 
seare that Bill. I had been shaking in 
my shoes, but when 1 saw how gamey he 
was it put new spunk into me.” We were 
not done for yet. A pal like Bill makes 
you sit on the world. I laughed. 

“Blast your souls!’ Beers raged, 
kill you both.” 

“You dassent kill a sick hen,” Bill said, 
twisting round to make a face at him. 
“All you dast do is to steal money from 
old women, You're a sport, you are, a 
nice, shiny, tin-horn sport!” 
was so mad that 
“Which one has those 


“Tu 


his face was 
bonds?” he 


Deers 
black. 
barked. 

“Don’t you wish you knew!” Bill said. 

“T will know, and quick, too!” 

“The quicker you try it, the better, for 
when you try to search one of us you'll 
have to let the other go.” 

That was true. He had his hands full 
just to hold us, to say nothing about 
searching us. And he dare not let one 
go for fear that would be the one who had 
the bonds. He had us, but we had him. 
Hie stood and glared at us. 

“Well, old funny face, it’s your move,” 
Bill crowed. 


Hie moved. Quick as a flash he swung 
Bill around in front of him and aimed a 
kick at his stomach. Bill's stomach was 
not there. As the foot went by Bill 
grabbed it in both hands and pulled side- 
wise; at the same time 1] gave a lunge 


the opposite way, and between us we up- 
set him. He let go of Bill, but he pulled 
me with him and when he hit the ground 
J was on top. 

Then a very strange 
We had all the good luck 
when we wanted it, for he fell on his back 
with his neck across a log. Nothing could 
have been better. It was my chance, and, 
lying flat on his chest with my knees dig- 
ging into his stomach, | put both hands 
under his chin and pushed back and down 
with all my might. It was a terrible 
advantage, and I inade the most of it. He 
begen thrashing with his hands, but f lay 
over on one side, which partly pinned one 
of his and buried my head in his 
coat and hung to it with my teeth so that 
he could not get at my throat. And I kept 


thing happened, 
we wanted just 


arms, 


pushing his head back and squeezing his 
windpipe. You do those things without 
thinking when you are fighting for your 
life. 

Iie would have got up if it had not been 
for the hold I had on his neck over the 
log. <As it was, he almost threw me off, 
and, if I had not been born thick-headed, 
he wonld have knocked me off with his 
fist in those few seconds. Then the blows 
stopped and I saw that Bill was holding 
the arm. Beers was working the other 
one free, and I knew he would nail me 
with it in a minute, so I got to my knees 
on his chest and began choking him for 
dear life. That stopped him and he lay 
still, tho his throat kept working in my 
hands like something alive Bill let go 


his arm and hunted for his revolver, which 
he found in a hip pocket, and laid it out 
of reach. 

“Suppose he’s dead?” T panted. 

“No,” Bill wheezed. “Ease up a little, 
but hang to him.” 

I eased up. Bill took off Beers’ belt, 
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Electrical Farm Machinery 


Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
simple construction and high efficiency is required before 
satisfactory electric service can be furnished many farms 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 


The electrical way of doing things is the modern way, the 


economical way, the healthful way. 


Electrically-driven 


machines have increased production, cut costs, and bettered 
working conditions for employes in manufacturing and 


commercial establishments. 


Similarly, they have revolu- 


tionized office work and housework. 


These machines were devised because of the demand for 
There is a demand for electrically-driven farm 
machinery, and research work now being carried on by 
manufacturers and the National Electric Light Association 
gives promise of interesting, and perhaps epoch-making, 
developments in the near future. 


them. 


When such machinery is available, and farm owners are 
able to use electric power as well as lighting service in 
sufficient amounts, it will become practicable, under con- 
structive legislation and state-wide regulation, to extend 
electric service to many farms not yet reached. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION | 
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your stock ice-cold water during the coming winter months when you can get a Richards Waterer 
We save you moncy and at the same time we materially in- 
crease your profits from your feeding operations. 

Thousands of satisfied customers are using our waterer, and we know we can please you. 
us @ postal Loday for more informationand low prices. 






] ICHARDS Anti Freezing 

Stock Waterer can now be had 
at a price that fits every farmer's 
pocketbook. This waterer is up- 
to-date in every respect, it Is built 
to last, 1s automatic in operation, 
absolutely sanitary and will water 
your cattle at one end and your 
hogs at the other. 


You simply can’t afford to give 
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SELF FEEDER 


Place this cup on any 
box or bin and make 
your own self feeder 
for hogs. 

Write for circulars 

Manufactured by 


Mechanical Feeder Co. 


Wale, lowa 
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Make Sure of Your Succ 


Our plan pays you for 
every pig that dies. Sup- 
plies all treatment need- 
ed, by yur own veteri- 
narian. Vaccination when 
necessary. 


WORM MEDICINE 
FREE! 
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DP Write un today for full details. 


American Live Stock Ins. Co., Dept. A, Omaha, Neb, 


Please mention this paper when writing, 
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pulled his arms up above his head and 
clasped the fingers about a small tree 
close to the ground and wrapped the belt 
around and around the wrists and buckled 
it tight. He knew just how to do it, 
having read about it somewhere. 

“Now let up on him,” he said. 

I did. Beers did not move, so bending 
over him Bill slapped him on the chest a 
dozen or so times. He began to breathe, 
at first short, squeaky breaths, then long- 
er and longer until he was going almost 
as good as new. Soon he began to thrash 
with his legs. 

“Quit it!” Bill ordered. 
stop. 

“Squeeze him some more, then,” Bill 
gaid to me. I took hold of his throat 
again and his legs stopped, so after that I 
kept my hands on his Adam's apple 

As I knelt there getting my breath Bill 
put one foot on Beers’ chest, and, throw- 
ing back his head like a dog barking at 
the moon, let out a screech fit to raise 
the dead. It rose and fell and danced and 
echoed thru those dark woods until my 
hair stood up. 

“F-for the 1-l-love of M-mike!” T stut- 
tered. ‘‘W-what ails you?” 

Bill threw out his chest and rummed 
on it with his fists “IT am the great 
white ape,” he cried. ‘That is my vic- 
tory call. Ali the animals in the jungle 
that hear it will tremble.” 

“You bet they will,” I told him. “A 
brass monkey would shake his tail off if 
he heard that noise.” 

“Nothing can stand before the pale ape 
with blue eyes,”’ he went on, waving his 
arms. “Let the lion hunts his hole when 
I am out to kilL” And he let out that 
screech again. 

Can you beat it? We had just squeezed 
out of as tight a place as I ever hope to 
gee, and there he was acting out some 
story. Instead of being scared, he was 
having the time of his life. Honest to 
goodness, [ think he would enjoy being 
hung if he could make believe he was 
Nathan Hale or some other person he has 
read about. 

“Cut out the acting and listen 
Beers growled in a hoarse voice. 

Bill swung around. Captain Spinney,” 
he said to me, in a snappy tone, “if the 
prisoner speaks again without my per- 
mission, kindly choke him to death.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, getting 
into the game. 

“Come now——”" Beers tried to start 
up again, but I shut onto his neck, which 
must have been pretty sore by then. 

“One more yip out of you and you're a 
goner,” I told him. ‘‘When the great red- 
headed white ape lays down the law, little 
ekunks like you have to toe the mark. 
After what you have done, it would be 
perfect pie for me to squeeze the life out 
of you.” 

“Guard the prisoner well for a moment 
longer, my faithful captain,”’ Bill said, and 
kneeling down he took the leather strings 
from Beers’ shoes, lashed his ankles to- 
gether and tied them tight. 

“Now, you miserable hound,” he said, 
standing over Beers with his arms folded 
and a fierce scow! on, ‘‘we will listen to 
your words. But they must be few. Our 
good ship waits, the tide is flowing, and 
ere yon moon is an hour higher we shall 
be under sail for civilization bearing our 
cursed secret locked forever in our bos- 
oms. Speak, dog!”’ 

“You're a couple of gamey kids,’’ Beers 
began in a smooth voice. ‘“‘You have licked 
me in a clean fight and I am willing to 
play fair. Let me up, give me those pa- 
pers, and I will give you a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“S-s-s-s-s-scoundrel!” Bill hissed. 
seek to buy us. Little do you know of 
the honor which we prize. We prefer to 
die as we have lived, poor but honest 
seamen, rather than touch a single piece- 
of-eight of your tainted money. What say 
you, my brave Captain Spinney?” 

“Right you are, sir,” I answered with a 
grin. 

“Be reasonable.”’ Beers said. 
all the things money will buy. 
give you a thousand dollars.” 

Bill made a motion as tho pushing the 
offer away with both hands. 

“Have you a ’kerchief, Captain Spin- 
ney?” he asked. 

“A what?” 

“A 'kerchief, sir; a handkerchief?” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘of course I ain't got a 
handkerchief.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “I remember that 
you left yours tied to the whale boat's 
painter as a sign to leave her beached un- 


But he did not 


to me,” 


“You 


“Think of 
Yes, I will 





in Beers’ pocket and found a 
handkerchief. “We will muffle his vile 
tongue that he may not disturb the jungle 
people,” he said to me. “A little more 
pressure on the throat, if you please, cap- 
tain. The mouth is not open enough.” 

“Hold on!’ Beers cried, trying to flop 
about. “Are you crazy? Let me go and 
I will clear out and you can have all the 
bonds.” 

Bill nodded to me and I squeezed the 
windpipe until Beers’ mouth was wide 
open, and in a minute Bill had the hand- 
kerchief gag in, just as it is done in sto- 
ries and movies, and tied in place with 
Beers’ necktie. 

Bill stood up and put his foot on Beers’ 


head. “Villain,” he said, in a solemnish 
voice, “your fate has at last o’ertaken 
you. Pray, if by any chance you know 


how, for your business on this earth is 





goon to end. You may lie here until you 
perish of thirst; the white ants may pick 
your living bones; Leo the lion may find 
you within the hour; it matters not to me. 
Adieu, thou cursed man!” 

He turned on his heel and motioned to 
me. “Let us back to our ship, Captain 
Spinney.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” I said. 

(Continued next week) 





Fresh From the Country 
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Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, May 18.— 
Weather continues cool, between 32 and 42 
degrees nearly every night. Just enough 
rain to keep grass and small grain grow- 
ing. Considering the late season, splendid 
progress has been made in corn planting, 
which is probably 75 per cent done, with 
about 10 per cent of ground yet to plow. 
Premium of butter prices last two seasons 
over grain prices has forced considerable 
increase in dairying. Pig crop and calf 
crop 110 per cent to 125 per cent of nor- 
mal. Surplus of corn no longer apparent. 
On account of eggs not hatching well, 
poultry production being held down to 
normal.—J, T. Thorp, 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, May 16.—The ex- 
treme dry spell was broken last week when 
we had over two inches of rain, also a 
windstorm that did more damage to the 
trees and gardens than the freeze we had, 
Light showers yesterday and the day be- 
fore, and so cool that many have their 
furnaces going. Pastures and meadows 
are short. Wheat and oats look fine. Corn 
is about two-thirds planted in good shape. 
More building and repairing being done 
than for several years. Poultry and dairy- 
ing business being increased, General 
average of all stock !s healthy. Fruit 
prospect still fair.—F. H. Krebill. 

Ida Couty, (w) Iowa, May 18.—Winter 
wheat looking fine, but acreage small. 
Pastures very short. Not over 25 per cent 
of the corn planted. Lots of plowing to do 


yet. Oats and alfalfa nipped a little by 
the recent frosts. Tender garden stuff 
also suffered, Last year’s seeding very 


spotted; some have re-seeded this spring. 
Feeders paying 80 cents a bushel for corn 
to feed.—John Preston. 
Hamilton County, (c) 
Corn planting progressing 
somewhat delayed. Oats 
Fall wheat doing well. 
much hurt by recent frost. Pastures in 
good shape Young pigs about average; 
later pigs better than earlier. More young 
colts than last eyar. Young calves are 
thrifty. Not much old grain on hand, 
Roads in good shape.—Lacey Darnell. 


18.— 
but 


Iowa, May 
rapidly, 
looking good. 
Fruit not very 





MISSOURI 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., May 18.— 
Cold, wet and muddy. Planting half done, 
but many will have to replant. Some corn 
sprouted and some rotting in the ground. 
Wheat and oats are fine and promise a 
full crop. Meadows and alfalfa good; 
pastures a little short, but stock doing 
fairly well on them. Fruit mostly good, 
except peaches. Gardens and potatoes 
growing slowly and getting weedy Hog 
cholera all around us; many are vaccinat- 
ing; sgme loss. The early pigs will be a 
short crop. Iiogs are not paying their 
feed bill at present prices. Hens 18 cents, 
eggs 30 cents, sugar 11 cents, bran $2, 
shorts $2.25, tankage $3.75.—J. W. Griggs. 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., May 15.—The 
weather has been very encouraging the 
past week. Warmer weather with fre- 
quent showers has improved all crops. The 
chinch bugs have been hurting wheat to 
some extent. All corn planted and seems 
to be a fair stand. A large acreage of soy 
beans is planted, in corn and alone. Many 
are complaining of having too many hogs, 
considering the market. Fruit does not 
seem to be hurt here.—L. A. Houston. 

Bates County, (w) Mo., May 19.—Farm- 
ers have their corn all in; some are plow- 
ing. Lots of kafir corn, soy beans and 
other crops being put in. Very few oats 
left, as freeze got most of them. Hay will 
be light. We have had such a cold, dry 
spring, pastures are not very good yet. 
Very few acres of wheat; and if we have a 


favorable season corn will be the main 
crop.—Jerry Burch. 
Moniteau County, (c) Mo., May 11.—A 


good shower in the 11th, which was badly 
needed. Corn practically all planted; a 
good stand. The average acreage planted. 
Corn selling at 97 cents, and in good de- 
mand. No demand for feeding hogs, owing 
to high prices of corn and other feeds. 
Tankage $3.65, oats 55 cents. Many are 
feeding oats instead of corn. Poultry of 
all kinds doing well; hens 18 cents. Oat 
crop does not look very promising. Wheat 
contains some chinch bugs. Alfalfa com- 
ing on in fine shape. Cement 75 cents 
net; some building going on.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 

Lafayette County, 
Cool weather; light 


(we) Mo., May 16.— 
snow flurries May 8 
and frost May 10. Wheat in fine shape; 
some fields infested with chinch bugs. 
Early sown oats almost complete failure; 
prospects for only one-fourth of a crop. 
Corn coming up; good stand; some will 
have to replant on account of cut-worms. 
Pastures poor. Wheat $1.20 to $1.25, corn 
90 cents to $1, oats 50 to 60 cents, hay $13 
to $15, eggs 22 cents, butter 40 cents, po- 
tatoes $1 to $1.25 Roads in fine shape 





for auto riding and hauling.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoetter. 





NEBRASKA 


Butler County, (e) Neb., May 11.—It 
rains every few days and is almost im- 
possible to do any field work. Some corn 
planted or listed between showers. Many 
fields not half done plowing. About half 
of the fall wheat so poor that the ground 
will be put in corn. More listing will be 
done this year than usual, Pastures and 
spring sown grains are making rapid prog- 
ress. Most of the wool clip has been sold 
to buyers at 40 cents per pound. Some 
corn being marketed. Not many cattle 
left to be shipped.—Harold W. Dewey. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., May 11.— 
Still wet and disagreeable; since my last 
report we have had a great deal of rain. 
About half of the farmers are listing; the 
rest are disking the ground to kill the 
weeds that are starting. Some wheat 
fields will make 90 per cent of a crop and 
some will have to be planted to corn. Oats 
showing up well. Heavy frost May 9.— 
Charles M. Turner. 





EUROPEAN CROPS IN GOOD 
CONDITION 

European crop conditions are 
average except in Yugo- 
slavia and Italy, where there has been a 
lack of rainfall, according to a radiogram 
received by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. The report 
follows: 

“Plant conditions in France are offi- 
cially reported as satisfactory, altho per- 
sistent rains have caused weak growth. 
Spring sowing in Belgium is backward. 
Wheat conditions in Scotland are about 
average. Crop conditions in Ireland are 
good. Crop conditions in Germany are 
above average. Cereals in oPland looking 
better than usual, account mild rains. 
Crops in Roumania in very good condi- 
tion and spring sowings proceeding well. 

“Winter crops in Hungary improving; 
spring sowing proceeding well. Crop condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia were good during April 
but drouth now feared. Cereal crops in 
Czechoslovakia are good, Crop conditions 
in Italy were poor on account insufficient 
April rains. Winter crops in South French 
Morocco benefited by recent rains; spring 
sowing proceeding well. Wheat conditions 


yeneral 
good to above 


in Tunis are good; barley 20 per cent 
above average; oats 10 per cent above 
average Condition of wheat and barley 


in Egypt above average, 


EARLY LAMB SITUATION 


Altho it seems probable that the num- 
ber of spring lambs available for market 
during May and June will be about equal 
to that of last year. Prospects on May 1 
favored the marketward movement being 
delayed anywhere from two to three weeks 
above normal, according to a survey made 


by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. This latter fact is due to un- 
favorable weather conditions and result- 


ing poor pastures which prevailed during 

April in most of the important producing 
areas. A cold spring has retarded develop- 
ment of lambs in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia, and marketing from these 
regions will be delayed. 

In California, the lamb situation showed 
remarkable improvement during April. 
Ample rains fell, and pastures of all kinds 
made a fine recovery. Shipments of spring 
lambs to eastern markets up to April 30 
amounted to 344 decks, and 163 decks were 
loaded during the first four days of May. 

Conditions in the corn belt on May 1 
were generally favorable for lambs. Mor- 
tality during March was unusually high, 
but April lambing was generally conducted 
under more favorable conditions. 

In Idaho the crop of early shed lambs 
was big, and on May 1 the lambs were in 
good condition. The condition of the range 
in that area is somewhat backward, but 
with reasonably favorable conditions, con- 
siderable shipments to market should be 
made in June, with movements in large 
volume early in July. 

The favorable price situation both with 
respect to lambs and wool will probably 
result in holding back unusually large 
numbers of ewe lambs, but it should also 
encourage general expansion in the sheep 
indushtry. 





IMPROVED SOUR CHERRY 


The Chase sour cherry, believed to have 
originated near Riga, Monroe county, New 
York, has proved so satisfactory on the 
grounds of the New York experiment sta- 
tion, at Geneva, that the station fruit 
specialists are recommending that it be 
planted in place of English Morello, the 
standard late sour cherry for North Amer- 
ica. The Chase is described as being of 
the same type of cherry as the Morello, 
but with fewer faults. 

“The trees of the Chase are larger, 
healthier, more spreading, and the branch- 
es do not droop as do those of Morello,” 
says the station horticulturist. ‘“The leaves 
are larger and the fruit better distributed. 
The cherries are larger; possess the same 
dark color and shape of the Morello, ex- 
cept with a deeper cavity; and. ripen a 
little earlier, but are much milder im fla- 
vor and therefore pleasanter to eat out of 
hand than the sour, astringent Morello. 
The Chase is an improved Morello and 
should be planted in pkce of that well- 


known variety. 


Now / 


A BETTER WAY 
TO MAKE AND 
HANDLE 
ENSILAGE 





Here’s freedom from the drudg- 
ery of handling heavy bundles of 
green corn at silo-filling time. 
The Thieman Ensilage Harvester 
roved practical and dependable 


y three years of use on scores of farms, 
rao the corn, cuts it into ensilage. 
and elevators it into the wagon ALL 
IN ONE OPERATION. Blown into 
the silo with the Thieman dump- 
blower. 


The Thieman cuts the labor cost, elim- 
inates twine cost and reduces the time 
of filling. Picks up down-corn. Im- 
proved carriers prevent clogging of 
stalks. 


Sturdily built for heavy use. Operated 
by 15 H. P. Le Roi motor—drawn by 
three horses. Cuts 100 tons daily. 


In cash savings alone, it pays for itself 
in two or three season's use. uch 
more quickly when several silo owners 
buy a neighborhood outfit. 


Complete, illustrated booklet fully 
describes the Thieman. Send your 
name TODAY for a copy. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO. 


Albert City, lowa 


ees 


PUBLIC SALE OF BRANCH PROPERTY 
Pursuant to the will of Rue Lee, Sr., deceased, and 
in accordance with the directions therein contained, 
the undersigned will offer at public sale, at the ae 
house, on the ist day of September, 1923, 
o'clock p.m. of said day, to the bighesctidsertn 
cash, the Rue Lee Ranch property, consisting of 160 
acres of clear deeded land, and a school land lease on 
640 acres, all lying ina body, approximately twelve 
miles southeast of Madrid, Nebraska. These lands 
are fenced; 900 acres in cultivation; a two-story 
square house, 80x30 ft.; painted; 3 wells; one cow 
barn, 24x40 ft.; one horse barn, 24x28 ft.; one chickes 
house, 12x20 ft.; one granary, 10x36 ft.; one granary, 
28x30 ft. This {aa cash sale to close out the estes 
The property will be sold in a body. Abstracts fur 
nished. Taxes pald including 1923. Possession given 
March 1, 1924. Address all communications w the 


undersigned 
Madrid, Nebraske 


Get a Farm 


ON THE S800 LINE tn North Dakota or northem 
Minnesota, Conditions never better to buy good 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pa 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interest 
in. Homesecker’s rates one fare pla 
$2.00. Send for information to M.S. Funston, 
No. 6, S00 Line Ky,, Minneapolis, Mina, 


H422 WOOD CUT-OVER LAND-Sit” 
loam, clay sub-soll, neither sandy nor eee 
Close to town: good roads; good schools; tn the bi 
of the Datry district. You deal directly with 
Owners—no agents and no commissions. — terms, 
Also improved farms. Write for map an 

No.6. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER COMPA 
Land Department, Stanley, Wisconstn. 

















EINNESOTA tmproved farms for sale on eu 
terms. For list and further particulars wae 
Anderson Land Co., Willmar, 


ee 











I ELD’S Yellow Dent Seed Corn grown from di 

ease-free seed, double graded. Only 629500 
bushel, bags free. EH. G. Lewis Seed Compeah 
Media, Il l{nots. 


ALFALFA SEED 


BOWMAN, 








95% pure, 87.50 per bushel, ssckt 
free, track Concordis. @&Or 
Joncordia, Kansas. 





ONGOL, A. K. and Ito San Soy Beans st 
$2.95 per bushel. Bags 25c each. E. @. 


Seed Company, Media, I!l{nofs. 
10 ROOTS FOR $3.00.— 


PEONI ES Write for Special Offer. 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO.. WAUSAU, Wik 
eel ri 
DOGS. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLLIE, SHE ae | 
Airedale and Fox Terrier Pups. Pietare 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebree 


Registered Fox Terrier Pups. 


- 7. Farrar, Rt. No. 3, 
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~_Our Readers Market. . 


ie Look for what you need 
.. Sell, what you wish through these columns 
RATE 8c PER WORD fret tuted as fattor the wanoe , 


oh 6 Z Wevchar and each initial or full number ia coun a fe pone wor < - » 
. 5 we 2 ) charee | for ay minimum of twenty words. tance must |.» Sinn IO —, = 
— a—_ . 


nae | this ferent gore orders satan orders and chignees Sp copy must re apis os a@ 


ca 09. a. writing your ie Savers cament, sive full detalia. 
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WA Auto Market. The auto department | REGISTERED Holstein bull. His three | CONTINENTAL'S ~~ genuine _frost-proof LEGHORNS 
~ f 1 1 

store. See us for used cars, new re- dams averaged 106 Ibs. milk one day, cabbage plants ready. All leading varie- 4 ; : Ne 
placement parts, new Ford parts, acces- | 40.04 lbs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- | ties cabbage and tomato plants to offer, ag Mg 2 = st Le ghorn = greg. cng ane 
pories, used parts (salvage), in fact, ev- consin Live Stock Association, " Apple- all open field grown and fully hardened, $15 500”. omic 00° pi $6.0¢ — 100; chicks, 
erything for_the auto cheaper. 1317-19 | ton, Wis. Order now and have early gardens. Satis- 0 per 1 yom (a 280-eRs purée Tom 
Locust St.. Des Moines, Iowa. faction guaranteed. Prices, postpaid, 100, | Barron — yeeros quereses or 

NEW and used parts for all makes of cars. MISCELLANEOUS 40c; 200, 75¢; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, | Money back. Anton Heitshusen, South 
é é é en. OF Saeicn ; Amana, lowa. 

Buy from us, save money. Write us | ..W...WW $7.50; 10.000, $12.50, Pepper plants, $1 hun- | =~ ~~ cena a ae 
your needs. Mid-West Auto Parts Co:, | GAVE the straw—With our hood your dred. Continental Plant Co., Nashville, FERRIS 265-300 strain S. C. White Leg- 
1918-30 30 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ia. blowing stacker can be made to deliver | ATK: —__—___— PR Ta ree BR 

the straw onto the stack free from blast. | MILLIONS ‘Frostproof’ cabbage plants. old $1.00 each, $10:00 doz. Range flock; 
AUTOS WANTED Write Finnigan Mfg. Co., Anamosa, Iowa. Copenhagen, Wakefields, Succession, thoroly culled. Wm. Koepke, Rockwell 


STATIONERY—200 sheets ruled paper, 100 | @te. 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, mailed | © ity, Lowa. 














wenn) oa 7 y > ; hero . sania a . a 4 ae : repaid. Expressed, 10,000, $15. Tomat 
USED cars wanted; Fords, Dodges, dges, Buicks, envelopes, your name and address print- ple na ATO eng Bi 40> es a nto LAKENVELDER cages: blue ribbon Stock: 
Hupps. ( ‘unningham Auto Clearing el on both. Beute Print Shop, Kalamazoo , potato plants, osUU, 91.0, ov, 
; . 2 re ‘ ’ | $1.75; 1,000, $3, prepaid. Expressed, 10,000 supremely beautiful; everlasting layers; 
House, John P. Beller, Prop., 1017 Walnut Mich. ofa, 4, » oo, prepaid, mxpressed, ’ , r s ’ 7 : Colli 
4 a iad a $20 cash. Guaranteed safe arrival any- $1.50, 15. CC. R. Simms, Collins, Mo. 
§t., Des Moines, Iowa. HANDY jack. One man changes heaviest | where or money refunded. Don't take : ee 
ar racks boxes, ete., from ground onto wag- chances, order from largest growers in _MISCELLANEOUS eye 
MAGNETO REI AIRS on_and ot re eee Fremont, Neb. Virginia. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Virginia. | BOURBON turke ys, Toulouse geese, Rou- 
a. PPR IED eI Sy OO PURE crude oi 55 gallons $7.00; steel SEN Yi ‘ en ducks. Many prize winners. Order 
ao : 7 2 r . > ‘ 00 SED ) ) é strawberry plants z ae - 
MAGNETOS, starters and generators re- drum included. Sure and ope rate my 1 or Oe casaee cee at tlic from this ad, Sweet Briar Farm. New 


paired. Official service K-W, Berling, | own wells. H. F. Lowe, Peru, Ind. Hartford, Iowa 











J F : A at your mail box. Humboldt Nursery Co., : : : er 
Kingston and Simms. Prompt service on 
mail orders. Electrical Service and Sales PATENT ATTORNEYS peek Towa, antes idwat ORPINGTONS 
ri ¢ 1g ines oO ans, rec eanec tested; dwes AA ARRAS 
mo 20id Walnut 8t.. Des Moines, iowa. (Mongol, Hollybrook), Ebony, Virginia, BUFF Orpingtons; splendid layers; win- 
e NDS PATENTS Write today for free inst aneme Ito San, A. K. and others. Priced ners from selected Hogan tested hens. 
; At MN LD Write today for tree instruc- | to sell. Catalog free. Write today. Funk | 29 years breeder. Eggs $1.50, 15; $2.75, 30; 


tion book and Record of Invention blank. 


OUST OTC TCLS POLLO TOOT TTT TOT TO $3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. August Peterson, 
MUNICIPAL bonds bearing 6 per cent Send sketch or model for Ja ne | opinion, 


sros. Seed Co., Bloomin ton, Ill., Box 3. 
Bro = & Farnhamville, Iowa. 

















for sale at par. A safe investment like Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent SWEBERT.C LOVER, white bloom, 97 per cent = FR = . 
government bonds. Write R. W. Mor- Law yer, 957 Southern Building, Washing. pure, $5.50 bushel, track here. Bags free. 8. ¢ — au FF Orpington esgs, Lay § me 
rison & Co., 516 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, | ton, D.C. SEMAN | 8 Bowman, Concordia, Kan. _ Mae Mrs. Harold isiliott, Webster’ City coe 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. | SWEET potato plants; Nancy Hall or ee 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker Porto Ricos; 40c, 100; $2.50, 1,000. Wol- PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

municipal bonds. Ample return, with | Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. ford Bros. Co., Conesville, Iowa. BARRED Rock Isges. Flock bred for high 
safety. tingheim, Wheelock Co., Des : ege production. Bradley pullets and 
Moines, Iowa, s POSITIONS WANTED _ POULTRY Imperial Ringlet hens mated to Aristocrat 
MUNIC IPAL and other bonds, yie lding 4% cockerels; trapnested, pedigree stock; 

to er cent Sallard, Hassett & Beh, > 4 m PPP ALP AL PPAR PPL Pe $8.00, 105, postpaid. Baby chicks, 20¢ 
Inc., Ra Moines, Towa. . Box 263, Muscatine, Iowa. herdsman. “ANCONAS. x each, postpaid. Reduced prices after May 





eee TOWA’S best Single comb Anconas, Shep- | 15. Mrs. Geo, Shultz, Indianola, Iowa, 


DOGS pard’s strain. 100 eggs, $5.00; chicks, BARRED Rocks exclusively, 37 years. 
— ee ms ee SALESMEN WANTED _ $15.00; prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, Bradley-Thompson strain. Hogan test- 


en “ry wt ee pbaldy a : ae ‘ aoe iB J 
GERMAN and English Shepherd pups— Big “K” Farm, Kellogg, lowa. _ ed. Heavy bone, heavy laying strain, 






























“ se “eter, tical ; WANTED, man with cat ear, r, who can devote a Egges—$3.00, 30; $8.00, 100. Parcel post 
a LT earth. Gerhard Wolter his entire time taking county survey, (se —__LANGSHANS “ah at paid; safe delivery guaranteed. Ww. H 

wits FOX t =i os =e ae ; oO a - Wallaces’ ean = BIG Black T Langshan — ,; coc kerels, Schultz, Cerro Gordo, Il. 

A terricrs, any age, 9€St rat, pet oO cluding Service ureau membership in eges igh scoring anc aying str - aT 
<< watch dogs. Some nice puppies to offer. | Iowa. Salary guarantee. Write Earl R. | have bred them for 22 years; guaranteed. __PLYMOUTH RO! ROCKS 
ned, T. H. Kaldenberg, Pella, Iowa. Foster, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia, ! Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. BARRED Rock eggs for “hatching. Thomp- 
snc COLLIE pups; natural born heelers. Bred son and Bradley strains; $1.25 for 15 
one from expert drivers. Reinhard & Son, <a $6.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
r for Ottumwa, lowa. Order direct from advertisement. Arthur 
L. — A. Satterlee, Independence, lowa. 


_PET STOCK — WEIGHT and high egg production com- 


bined in my farm flock of fine quality 
werner - LLL LOPLI LD LPP PDO 
White Plymouth Rocks. Eges postpaid, 
= Appa 100, $6.00; 300, $15.00; 500, $22.50. Mrs, 
POX pups “wanted; any number; state Fred Robinson, Callendar, Iowa. 
price. I pay spot cash and express . P 


toe 
23 
aad 
° 
x 
m > 
Pe 





cow 

ckea 

ary, . . ; 

tare. harges. L. Sk ‘r, S rfie PURE-BRED White Rocks; eggs post- 

fur targes. L. Slander, Springfield, Minn. _ paid; farm range flock; culled to lay; $4 

e FARM LANDS per 100, Mrs, Guy Hunter, Barnes City, la. 

- ~ —— 

“a BINS tox PO RHODE ISLAND REDS 
MAHO—est 120 acres in state, “highly SGGS ¢ P 

a cas: svodiieas ah bas acai, OF oe, E1 EGGS from heavy boned, dark red Rose 





Comb Reds; greatest laying strain; good 
scoring and utility. Cockerels, $2. 50 and 


oats, 6 to 8 tons alfalfa hay, 70 bu. corn 
yearly. Will support 50 cows year around, 


fen gond largest milk condensory in Among our readers you will find a market for a wide suamiaeh Wiens omen Hedrick, ta. 
en eee eee variety of products and articles. This market can be Moclected dark red farm range eke seoe 
ae a nee reached at a small cost, only 8 cents per word, mini- ive, Chas iutherior®, ieapathion twat 
PACE farm yg oye pg er RE greg mum charge $1 60. Write an ad and send it, today, gag Pe acs Gand te thied tas 
chard; 114, mile m4 from Quimby, "on state to start with our next issue. erel Chicago show. Frank W. Johnson, 
tad, P. BE. Stelek, Quimby, Towa, —__ Monroe, lowa. 


" HEALTHY, vigorous Single Comb Rhode 7 
Island Red chicks from heavy laying 
FARMS WANTED If You Want to Buy— Use This flock. $15 per 100. Safe arrival. Mrs, 
PART we Wanted. immediate ately, fro from owner. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, lowa. 

Send full dese ription and lowest cash Page. Some of Our Readers fe TT a Rn 
Price, Z. V. Baldwin. 1931 Forest Ave e rn nnn _WYANDO’ - 5, EO 
§t. Louis, Mo. : ais i Will Have What You Need ROSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels; 
CARH t — ; ee big boned, 7 to 8 Ibs.; hatched from 

yuyers want farms. Describe fully culled and especially mated pens. Eggs 


and state lowest price. R. A. McNown CUT OFF HERE ca ChE ; : 

aS : sia ii eb ts etn nao ‘cei ciate ap Cache ini canes (nn aa uty GD Cet tn Wn Gemma é gz farm flock, $4.00; special 

496 6 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. pens, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, Prairie 
FOR SALE oR EXCHANGE WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. City, lowa. i 

Please start my advertisement containing ................ words with your SILVER Laced Wyandottes; Tarbox 


strain; Rose Comb; splendid layers. 
We nive Ba 520-acre ‘e second bottom farm ; pres 





























e 5 Be 9 or a 
located about 100 miles southwest of next available issue and run it ................ times in Our Readers’ Market. Ben : os Gogh a ee = na. ” 
ansas ( 2 paid. iarles French, Nashua, Iowa, 

ie aan et or ae sea te ce ’ ; — EGGS—White Wyandotte; Regal Martin 
Mm in wheat, balanes blue lag I enclose remittance fOr $.........cseseerees to cover cost of these insertions. strain; culled for egg production by state 
4Y. Good buildings: an ideal home. Price man; 100, $5.00; 50, $3.00. Fred Wenger, 
a per acre. Will take Iowa land that is IN UHL iy Saari dep dirces ean ea ean eae beaeiaatueatavekcnnitenes WO ATGBB sis sicevcideicstsniatiteventsauacctaiiian 3 iimmetsburg, lowa, | ae deine 
“ys of debt as part payme nt; easy terms ROSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs; farm 
tha malance. Chandler Campbe 1 907 Ex- WRITE YOUR AD HERE range; 15, $1.25 50, $3.50. Mrs. Bertha 
ee Nat'l Bank Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Goodwin, Tracy, Towa. 

XXCHANGES REC AIUCMAN UAH CIE NU NEMEER 1s. cescseyavacecsuvcsdapessoavend duces venvannaccdsciesdveasevadbsakisseavensuoesbesdesecussseeteddicashsbaveunuesicnn. wedtntnves saseeese _TURKEYS 









Myr class: income property in Kansas 
t _Peying 19 per cent, to exchange for 





GIANT Bronze turkey eggs; Gold Bank 


— os a &\ $6\ — oe 












8, ranch . casey eres MEE Sis CoN sdedb tag ioc tuiitas Cavcedvaciud wnyhd dhansbecusseankianrobekihe ipsa enanwanadadasduacingucedadtedisuvénediaaiedeuees ssksisstiie strain; 60c each; $5.00 per 9. Mrs. T. C, 
for latest Galintie othe Je ot a ele Byes Robb, Morning Sun, Iowa. 
Propert n send detail 8 o your — —— : : ee 
Men y. Barney Ran RNR NUP Cet NRE ME ii a Sa! eh 25 25 a askin wench ders dend'sd vib vipa igsunviiasusiaaawsedavaesdaveddapdaubeueacatpesi¥éaten’ seeecee eeevececes PURE-BRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs; 
re te Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. large boned, healthy stock; 50c each, Mrs, 
CRE Well improved, nicely located; ‘ Harley Shat Shaffer, Webster ( ity, Iowa. 
farm, Bay sell or exchange for smaller | Pp cittterrsesstsecseesessesecssssetseressscctsseseesenseessseserensesseeares ensensaneaeessssscananessnacases sesesuaansanaeees PIGEONS 
rigazes or income property. PISRON Rosner Biewcat ad oat Meee 
Prank x Reilly Ne w Hampton, lowa. PITTTITITITITITITITITITITITI LILI iT seeeeeeee IGEON Kee per, bigge at and be st illus 





trated monthly magazine; sample, 15¢. 


a OLIV American Pigeon Keeper, 736 W. Cornelia 
STOCK Seats CRRENEvadav esa Os sera ca Fak bes Chin auseaaaeeiabaw deme vapersousudeasntseuspat@iiaetsiuadsusanensdnedtadtdaes: Masibits ned esinnae Ave., Chicago, Ail. 
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= I pe ntniniesaiooonendonnihetntaaonen an | BABY CHICKS 





















high-grade Guernse r 

o -pra ruern y young 
heifers Ba reahe n—$115 per head. Some aptatevanivadesdionasteseusin Esau VGA MaSe aT pasha bel Sacha NTSSS Nal aoba ade ai apecgiea tae pia pce en , BEST Baby Chicks for June, July. Try 
Ve8 at $3) ceistered bulls. Five heifer our pure-bred laying strains; 18 varie- 
Suemeey fr ggg Ma alga a Oakland pes: guaranteed; postpaid. petsee. 8c; 
€ ) ikwonago see sdspanvonsvecssdesescedseseunsensccudsabersondnabesedbeeusutincuvedenvscoeeeensiecedsesengerecebastenenedceasenete eeecceccoceseoccococe Leghorns, 10c; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
POR the best Gue rnsey heifer calves seven 12c; Orpingtons, 15c; Brahmas, 18c, Dis- 
ich, write beautifully marked, at $20 | Fy ou. i bshdainccahespeiansaataniiheaiiae ae ETS aOR ee ee sehaansaiiia count on 500 or more. Direction care of 























late chicks in free catalog. Magnolia 
Hatchery, Magnolia, Il, 





L. Terwilliger, Wauwatosa, 


Wiscons; 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week lagt year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 


level of prices as a whole. For instance,* 
Bradstreet's wholesale price index is now 
150 per cent of pre-war and 117 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 
Sale price level. From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke,  pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges, cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production, 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down ir. the 
amount of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 45 
per cent above pre-war and 2 per cent 
above last year. If industrial stocks 
weaken until they are only 40 per cent 
above pre-war, it is probable that there 
will be unemployment of labor next win- 
ter. This, combined with the heavy pro- 
duction of live stock, would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 











WALLACES” FARMER, May 25, 19 Z 











FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings ger capita, 
outside New York, month 
DE OG 0 ins wainn (bie e airocs 195 125 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
RRO MOE 6500889500000 125 117 
Industrial stocks ............ | 145 102 
Railroad stocks ............. | 70 96 








JULY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, July lard now 
indicates a price of $8.66 per cwt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next July. On 
the basis of July rib sides, heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July will be $6.69. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the 
percentage for week ending May 5, 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average 
for this week in May: Coal and coke 
130 per cent, grain 100 per cent, live 
Stock 110 per cent, ore 109 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 127 per cent. 
These figures indicate unusual business 
activity. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1922 averaged $37 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, as compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 160 per cent of 
pre-war, But even at 160 per cent, farm-a 

nd wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre« 
war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is aproximate« 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cens 
tral states is 145 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$50.25 in ton lots. 


TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lotsa. 


The Week’s Markets 






























































































































































uv 9 
om a of 3 CATTLE. 
LB Lah 
$85) g82 
585| $34 2 
SES 53s i] ls 
BASES 4 4 q 
Bradstreet's index number..| 160] 117 el a | 
Pe CATTLE—At Chicago § 1 
1,300-pound fat cattle........ 124) 115 | Med. and heavy wt. beef 
1,190-pound fat cattle 12 111 Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
€anners and cutters ..- 117; 101 Choice and prime— 
Feeders ..... tice siestees sacl 119 106 Rigg oe Seesnsusdees 10.00/10.38/10.20 
__ Noas—at a aul Clore ...+++e++) 9.68/10.25/10.10 
DUORWY ORD .0.000cccccecec., 94 70 Last week ,..... sees 9.50) 9.88] 9.58 
ET fandocescasacsosee 97} 71 Week before .......+.| 9.10] 9.70] 9.45 
ME Seasheosdenesessens ‘ 91} 69 Medium— 
Crt thetndssnbbehseb oho Da 79 64 nelly tr eeeeeeeens ye 9.23) 9.00 
SHEEP—At Chicago Pn wee \asveeees -55| 9.00) 8.90 
ES Giese sccunacheeccae soo) 99) 196 ntl gee te eeees sees} 8.05) 7.95) 8.33 
fee ME stsueceas 7.63) 8.10} 8.00 
WOOL AND HIOES Light weight beef steers 
uarter-blood, wool at Boston| 175° 143 (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
ight cow hides, at Chicago.| 100| 116 Choice and prime— 
= Last week ............] 9.80/10.25/10.13 
GRAIN Week before ......... 9.58/10.13]10.00 
At Chicago— Medium and good— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ......... si 120 129 Last week ............| 8.88] 9.41/ 9.08 
Oats, No. 2 white ............ 89 105 Week before .........| 8.48] 9.22] 8.88 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ 110 91 Common— 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 103 80 Last week ............| 7.50| 8.08] 7.38 
On towa Farms— Week before .........] 7.13 7.88) 7.43 
ET SGabbebubschecxtescscesd 123] 146 | Butcher cattle— 
ESRC SS isos’ «bon oonaae cd | 85} 120 —— 
MILL-FEEDS __ = Syw Big oses o33 7.93 aoe 
Cottonseed meal, at Mi’wikeel 162) 101 Cows— 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... 147 wy OT Serre 6.50) 6.75) 5.95 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 120: 126 Week before ......... 6.30} 6.50) 6.13 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 125] 124 Bulis 
~ i eae Last week ....... baw 6.00) 6.45] 5.63 
-_ wee Week before .. 1.2227! 5.75| 5.95] 5.50 
NON. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 120) 87 | Canners and cutters— 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 166] 111 amt week chbeheéss - 4.18] 4.30) 3.50 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Seeks eee eoesreeees| 4,00) 4.13] 3.58 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 148 117 Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 124 84 EME WOOK o.cccsccccesd T55 7.83) 7.63 
Cotton, at New York ...« 193 127 Week before Ccccccecce 7.55] 7.75 7.73 
Eges, at Chicago ............ 122] 100 — (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week “betore °2.207-77:) $48) $27] 285 
Saeee ehhehanackwase 102 98 | Stockers— 
Tri TT rrr ove 78 66 Steers— 
he Sa ' sbhasaaeal 140 67 Last week ............1 6.63] 6.90 6.93 
il a ee eo kk 120 85 Week before .........| 6.63] 6.83 7.18 
Cows and heifers— 
FUTURES—At Chicago Last week ............| 4.75] 6.25] 4.75 
ora Week before ......... 4.63] 5.25] 4.75 
Se a poses 112 124 ‘ — 
September ........ eneeesece 109 118 HOGS. 
ear on me es (250 Ibs. up)— 
Vaeaesee sebenbeoees sews § sast week ...., soecees! 7.23) 7.53] 7.45 
September beBebNEoeSeeooune 93 99 Week before ...... cool Gos 7:53 130 
— so . Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
bch bsbcee se Seb bascs oe 3 Last week ............] 7.30| 7.80 of 
Eo Sc cesbsicaksoeos 103 100 Week before ......... 7.30 1:20 738 
x a 9 Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
eee sabeehenebevn 4 7 Last week ...... secees] 720] 7. a 
September ..... fesseseusesé 102 97 Week before ...... owel Sant re 4 
BSides— Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
a pebenosseoce 81 75 Last week ......... seclecess| 7.35! 7.03 
_September ..... panos. én n 83 77 Week before .........le0e-| 7.30 7.00 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ee = 
Coke, at Connelsville ........ 159 83 Last week sana » 6.33} 6.75] 6.30 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ::::|  200| 155 Week before ......2.| 6.30] 6.75] 6.25 
Copper, at New York ....... » 98 128 Rough packing sow (200 ; 
erate ePtroleum, at N. York 184 108 Ibs. up)— 
umber— Last week ....... 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- Wome manos, Leeten eel S10 630 eit 
Ington .......s+.+s0+00.1 242] 165 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down) iy ag 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 Last week ....... siew 6.75 
No. 2 com. boards :....| 208) 123 Week before 22002 6:75 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 Stock pigs— atin (ree hae 
and 8 B. (finish) ...... 239 117 eee 5.75)..+..] 6.63 
I Mss anus caesee Sere 169 128 Week before ......... SS ee 6.63 














































































































































































































































































SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
SIRDE BVOOK «Gace ots voce 13.95/14.38}13.63 oa Jun 
Week before ......... 12.38/12,88/12.63 3 Io 
Lambs, culls and common | | 3 vi 
pO ere em - + /11.50/11.38/10.88 > Juné 
Week before ......... |10.00/10.25|10.00 5 E 
Spring lambs, medium to | a 
choice— | " fe June 
on BOS A ie tiveata '16.00/16.63 agi adage - | Io 
Yearling wethers, medium | Last week ...,......}$4.867 |$4.620 lgg 9 ge Oct: 
to prime— } Week before . | | 4.602 {9 C., Oct. 
Last week ..... -{11.00/10.88/11.00 | wrench franc— °° 'y'°°**" Oe ATE Oct. 
Week before | 9.50/10.00/10.00 TOU. Week “~....5.... | 193 0665134 E 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | Week before «.5..5.clesecs vs 0660/34. 9 May 
EMBL WOOK ..cccccdeses | 6.25! 6.13! 6.13 | German mark— } 4 
Week before ........ -| 6.13} 6.13) 6.50 Last week ........... .2382/ 00003) 01g 4 June 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all Week before ....... Jee sseee |_ 00003} Ong June 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- —————<—_—____. ~~" June 
erage of prices from common to choice, * « e B® June 
daw, Live Stock Receipts and Prices _ C 
Sc Hog prices are 63 per cent of ten-yeayt June 
> average, as contrasted with 88 per cent for. June ] 
5 fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep and 109 catic 
: a 6 per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down Abi! 
Ps ot 7) because of unusually large receipts. Lamb Oct. | 
od 5 § prices are up because of small receipts, Oct. : 
& ais The following table gives data as to per- | Wal 
Oo | Oo centage of ten-year average for receipts June 2 
Mixed Clover. No. 1— j | and prices as they have prevailed week Oct. 16 
Teast Week .......ecscs ier 19 25115.50 week for the past eight weeks. / Oct. 24 
Week before .......°° ieee: 119.95 15.50 week is compared with the ten-year aver. | 
Timothy, No. 1— | | age of the corresponding week, thus elims 
Last week ..... : | x | |99.59 | inating seasonal bias: June 1 
Week before ....... s ; i. ee eee "121.50 HOGS Oct. 10 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | | sists 
EME WROK. 5.65 se0Ke0c] 24.50/27.00) 7 po Mme June 1 
Week before ...... ++» /24,50/28.00} % Iino 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | va a Aug. 
Last week ........ -/21.75|25.00 oa aa tor R 
Week before .........|21.75127.00| 2G) 56 OB Aug. 4 
Alfalfa, Standard— nae | Bd! sue Illino: 
Last week ...... tauea ieee $a 92g 
Week before ..... +++ {19.75|25.00] 3 Sh 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | O| Boa é July 25- 
Last week ..... Prrrrery } yi) 19.25] March 23 to 30 ....... sais 135| 152 a 
Week before .........|18.75/21.00| March 30 to April 6......| 132] 152] gam ju) 36- 
Oat straw— ~~ April 6 to 13 ...... ati 169] 164] @P ME jus oe 
Last week ......... .. 1 9.251 7.50111.50 BOON AS 40 1D: sso cacce coe 140} 149] 6g he 
Week before .......". | 9.25] 8.25111.50 | April 19 to 26 1/7277 ° "577 118} 122] @ _ 
April 26 to May 3 ...... 106} 118 
GRAIN. May 3 t0.10.....0...... 8 136] . 
7 ve LS oe | ae 113/116 a I 
4 7] = Those w 
5 g 7 tCATTLE ge Pad 
re) d - 2 March 23 to 30 ...... ee 112} 112 notice of 6: 
- s F S March 30 to April 6......] 139] 120 % Jater than 
8 ro = 7 April 6 to 13 e+] 141] 130 seeeve in 
re & i; | o AGTH 13005499. oiceccsccsc 116] 113) i ae fore alo. 
iS) 4 | A | April 19 to 26 11222202257! 112] 119) MW wine cles 
Corn, No. 2Y— April 26 to May re 113 116 % changes cai 
Last week ....{ .86%4] .861%4! .92 B24 a a | eee 108) 106] 85 & sdvertisem: 
Week before .. 82%] .81 84 78 May 10 | ee ee 116} 121] Teceived as 
Corn, No. 3¥— _ *SHEEP _ 
Last week ....{ .85%l...... 90%] 80% = 
Week before ..| .81%|......] .80%| .761%4 | March 23 to 30........... 114) 100 ul 
Corn, No. 4Y— || March 30 to April 6...... 118} 128) 
Last week ....|. ne Men heme 79% | April 6 to 13 ......00105: 135| 112) # / 2 M. Yc 
Week before ..|..ccccleess pecan] a0, [oRBEE IS 40 TD 2. os 50 cease 135) 121) put Si 
Oats No. 2W— POT 29 £0 BBs ose cences 105} 103} 12 RH CA 
Last week ....[ .46%]... 4614! .43 April 26 to May 3 ...... 82) 971 BRB RR, 
Week before ..| 47 |......] .46%4| .43 May 3 to 10 ........00.. 94{ 110) 1 Rapid: 
Barley— A Be | eer 85] 107) LLH 
Last week eee .65 *LAMBS te ‘head OA 
Week before |_| ‘67 . ——— 
Rye— March 23 to 30 tec ccceene 114] 100 
Last week ....] .79% March 30 to April 6...... 118) 128) 1M 
Week before .. 11M, Agri 6 to 48 ....06. hace 135; 112) 1 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ADEA ES £0: 89 oe sccccee e++{ 135) 121) It TUDO! 
Last week ..../1,22%|1.17 |1.26%4/1.16% | April 19 to 26 .........02: 105; 103) MERE Are you 
Week before ../1.17 |1.1194/1.16 [1.15% — Pol ad Bosses 7 on 3 the best t: 
FEEDS. RE eepeomagrae 85} 107] 1 im,’ Are 
> a | *, *Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. Mm "@Y reaso; 
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ara before. | mae: 28.00|27.75|32.00}: Be Most 100 he; 
Shorts— ' & stock, z 
Last week..../32.50/28.75/28.75135.00 MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCEME a the s,,° 
Week before. ./31.25/29.50/29.00135.00 PRICES Be ncerning 
Hominy feed— Butter, creamery extras, last PM "actions to 
Last week..../35.50).....]..... 35.00 41c, week before 41%%c; cheddar che lumns las: 
Week before. ./35.50|.....|..... 35.00 last week 22'%c, week before 21%c; eggaae Which apped 
Oil meal (o.p.) fresh firsts, last week 24%c, week before We, is a y 
Last week... ./45.75)...../42.00 25%c; ducks, last week 20c, week bef Angus to be 
Week before. ./46.00]...../44.50 20c; hens, last week 254%ec, week befé Send fo 
Cottonseed (41 2514¢, ees’ Farrnc 
per cent— | E 
Last week... .|49.00] OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES EUL 
Week before.. is | Quarter blood w is 51% Attention j, 
Tankage— light native “oe ee gt ce 15.00, thes ng sale 
Last week....[..... 65.00]..... 65.00/65.00 ects ae vatagh Bs ; r noted | 
Week before..|....: 65.00|.....165.00/65.00 | Clover seed at Toledo $11.15, and cOumMMR bd at°).7, | 
Giuten—- at New York 27c. _, Lowa elevator 6 June 7, tonow 
Last week....|..... sisesfeseeeleree (37.15 | Prices, are about 73c and oats 36¢ MEMMettering rep 
Week Se A WS, cau es BU 37.15 | Dushel. families’ wyi1) 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


LIBERTY BONDS. 
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U_S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
Last week ........00000+4/$100.00/$ 97.29 
EO OND bao 4 cduchcclcacuwxs 97.13 
U.S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
Last ewek .......+..ee00+] 100.00] 98.60 
ERIN 6 5c eicg acs calliok eeu 98.13 
U.S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
Last week ..... soeseecess| 100.00] 97.17 
Week before ....., eccccccleccccee| 97.19 
U.S. Victory 4%'s— 
Se. eee rrr 100.00} 100.00 
Week before ......... esehisnaen Se 100.10 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

The exports of wheat the second week 
May were 2,199,000 bushels, A 
with 4,761,000 bushels for the week befor 
and 2,679,000 bushels for the same 
Exports of corn for the sé 
797,000 
compared with 1,103,000 bushels the 
before and 2,572,900 bushels for the samé 
Exports of oats for 


last year. 


week in May were 


week last year, 


second week in May were 7 


as compared with 569,000 bushels the 


before and 1,069,000 bushels 
week last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE BALAN 


6, 

UNITED STATES ra 

The balance of foreign trade tu femaled 
sharply against the United States ed Fy 


March and continued so during April, 


cording to estimates made 
merce Department, which 


imports of $402,000,000 and exports for ™® 


Same month of $341,162,000. 





The exports of lard the second week in 
May were 19,920,000 pounds, as compared | 
with 32,459,000 pounds the week before 
and 14,190,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 14,676,000 
pounds for the second week in May, as 
compared with 16,352,000 the week be- 
fore and 13,918,000 pounds for the same 





week last year. 


Ina Supplementary statement, the 


partment indicated 


tions from April imports had been ¢ 
heavy, and added that during the # 


four months of the year the 


had taken approximately $50,000, 


in goods and commodities 
than it had sold. 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 7—Hartnell & Lang,’ Stacyville, 
Jowa; sale at Iowa City, Iowa; E. T. Da- 
vis, lowa City, Iowa, sale manager. 
June j7—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa; 
E. T. Davis, lowa City, Iowa, sale man- 








er. 
June 14—Walter Wilkinson, Prairie City, 
owa. 
A 9-10—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Ia. 


Bl Oct. 11—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
-T@ Oct. 12—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, Ia. 
5 SHORTHORNS 

May 31—A. A. Wilson, Hudson, Towa. 

: June 6—Fricke Bros., State ws Iowa. 
13 ™ June 12—Falcon Bros., Central City, Iowa. 
13 June 13—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa 
= June 14—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 

June 16—E. W. Davis, Glenwood, Mo., and 
. A. Lucas, Bloomfield, Iowa; sale at 
ge Glenwood, Mo. 
ai @ June 19—Cahill Bros.. Rockford, Towa. 
for. June 19—Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
109 cation, Galesburg, Ill.; A. J. Ryden, Mer., 
wn Abingdon, Ill. 
mb’ Oct. 1—Geo. E. Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 

OM Oct. 2—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
ore | Wall Lake, Iowa. 
pts June 27—R. N. Marshall, Ollie, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Brock & Co., Indianola, Iowa. 
L Oct. 24—R. O. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa. 
ere | HEREFORDS 
ms June 14—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Oct. 10-11—F. W. Hann, Harlan, Iowa, 
TAMWORTHS 
= @ jure i6é—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 


Illinois. 


Aug. 1—Hawkeye Tamworth Herd, Vic- 
tor Riley, manager, Ames, Iowa. 

Aug. 4—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


July 25—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 
lowa. 
July 26—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 
Joly 26—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia, 
July 27—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fiieation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
tdvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ore as late as Monday morning of the week of 

e. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


EB, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


R.B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


J.1. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 
TUDOR ANGUS SALE, JUNE 7 


Are you interested in Angus cattle of 
the best type and most approved breed- 
ing ? Are you interested in buying at a 
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time when this kind can be bought at 

ined. | very reasonable prices? If so, arrange to 
sep | attend the annual Glyn Mawr sale, by J. 
ee Tudor & Son, Iowa City, lowa, Thursday, 

os. He 7. «~Their sale will start right after 


dinner, and in the evening an offering of 
40 females from the well known Eulaine 
herd, owned by Hartnell & Lang, will be 
fold in the same pavilion. The two sales 
atthe same place, the same day, will give 
buyers an opportunity to select from al- 
host 100 head of high-class Angus breed- 
ing stock, and they can attend two sales 
a the expense of one. Brief particulars 
toheerning the show cattle and other at- 
Wactions to be sold given in these 
Columns last week. announcement, 
Which appears for last time in this 
ue, is a reminder of the choice lot of 
Angus to be sold. Read the announcement 
and send for catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


EULAINE ANGUS SALE 

Attention is again called to the Hartnell 

ng sale of forty Angus females from 
their noted Eulaine herd; the sale to be 
_ at lowa City, Iowa, the evening of 
une 7, following the Tudor sale. <A select 
offering, representing the most popular 
plies, will be sold at this time, a fea- 
ure of the sale be ing the Elbano heifers, 
“ted to the show bull, Erwin Bocas, par- 
leulars of which were given in these col- 



























reek I oe last week, HK. T. Davis, Iowa City, 
Wa, is looking after the catalog and 





Managing the sale. Write for catalog and 
ahge to be on hand June 7, when two 
_ offerings will sell the same after- 
ae and evening. See announcement and 
‘Mion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
F catalog. — Advertising Notice. 


FRICKE BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE, 
UNE 6 
ey tblendia offering of Scotch Shorthorn 
Pricke and young bulls will be sold by 
day 5 Dros. State Center, lowa, Wednes- 
this ‘une 6, as announced elsewhere in 
Bue, Geo zewis, of Marshalitown, 
nment to the ile of five 


lakes g consi 
Reoteh females ; the sale will be held 
farm, near State Cen- 


“ht Fred Fric 
west of Marshalltown, 


and ten miles 
the being just one-half mile south 
to jt road running from Marshall- 
| 7, arietta. Fricke Bros. have been 
N€ good Shorthorns for many years 
' been using the best of Scotch 
Beto of ae ir offering is their last year’s 
lisee Een, ves by the herd bulls, Imp. Cul- 

Momist, Sultan Lancaster and a 


¥ Imp. Wilfre > Le 2 
J. ech tred, the latter bred by 
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j St ; and from Imp. Harmony, 
00 m A W. A. Dron, as were nine of the 
Boing ned in the pedigree. Imp. Cullisse 





mist is a red j 
yp & red imported bull of good 
and quality. He was bred by Gordon 
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and sired by Gordon’s Economist. Cullisse 
Economist is related to Collynie Cupbear- 
er, Dreadnaught and others of note, the 
Schofield imported bull being a_half- 
brother. The other herd bull, Sultan Lan- 
caster, is a roan of extra thick, short-leg- 
ged type and a proved sire of much merit. 
He is a Mary Ann of Lancaster, sired by 
Merry Sultan, by the grand champion, 
Sultan Supreme. The offering is made up 
of young things that are pleasing in type 
and quality and of choice Scotch breeding. 
The eight young bulls are exceptionally 
good, and nearly all are attractive dark 
roans. See announcement and write for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
SHADELAND HEREFORD SALE 

June 14, one of the real events in Here- 
ford circles wil take place at Shadeland 
Farm, Kingsley, lowa, when Messrs. J. A. 
Shade & Sons will offer fifty head of Kin- 
zer Fairfax Herefords. It may not be 
saying too much to claim Kinzer Fairfax 
as the greatest sire ever at Shadeland. 
And when we think of the bulls he must 
be compared with; for instance, Columbus 
35th, Beau Elect, Sir Albany and Cru- 
sader Fairfax, bulls that have added their 
share to the upbuilding of the breed, it is 
rather a strong compliment to pay Kinzer 
Fairfax. But we are sure the situation 
warrants it. When you inspect the ten 
great young bul!s that sell sired by him, 
and the twenty open heifers by him, some- 
one is going to realize that there isa great 
bull in service here. And in speaking of 
the twenty cows that sell with Kinzer 
Fairfax calves at foot, some practically 
old enough to wean, others that show 
marked herd heading qualities, we are of 
the opinion that they can be bought where 
the calf, if a bull, will more than pay 
the purchase price by another spring. 
These are times to lay in she-stock in top 
Herefords. They will never be lower in 
price. And every day henceforth for the 
coming five to ten years will witness an 
increase in price for cattle such as Shade- 
land is bringing forth. If you are watch- 
ing opportunities as they present them- 
selves, you will be present at the Shade- 
land sale. Note the announcement and 
ask for the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

WILSON SHORTHORN SALE 

On May 31, Thursday of next week, A. 
A. Wilson, of Hudson, Iowa, will hold his 
Shorthorn cattle sale in Cedar Falls, lowa, 
on the fair grounds, as announced in these 
columns last week. An offering of 45 head, 
comprising four bulls and 41 females, a 
number with calves at foot, will be sold 
at this time. The cattle are of both Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. The Scotch 
families include the Cruickshank Victoria, 
Bruce Mayflower and Marchioness. The 
others are mostly Georgianas, with good 
Scotch top crosses. Mr. Wilson has bred 
a practical, thick fleshed type of cattle 
that do well in the hands of the farmer. 
He invites farmers and breeders to his 
sale, where they can buy at their own 
prices. Write for the catalog, and try and 
be at the sale. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

GREAT SHORTHORN SALE CIRCUIT 


The best lot of Shorthorn cattle to sell 
in a long time will be offered in the big 
sale circuit beginning June 12, with Falcon 


Bros., of Central City, lowa, followed by 
Weaver & Garden's Uppermill sale, at 
Wapello, Iowa, June 13; Jos. Miller & 


Sons’ sale, at Granger, Mo., June 14, and 
Davis & Lucas, at Glenwood, Mo., June 16. 
This circuit of sales will give buyers an 
opportunity to buy the best of Scotch 
Shorthorns of either sex. Watch for an- 
nouncements next week and write for sale 
catalogs, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 
NOTES FROM SAMUELSONS’ 
Things are humming at the Duroc farms 
of Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, of 
Kiron, Iowa. Recent sales of fall boars 
have been made to the following parties: 
One to Thos. Kinney, Early, Iowa; one 
to Wm. Harms, Denison, Iowa; one to 
Earl Depew, Clarksville, Iowa; one to 
K. “Loupee, Newton, lowa; one to 
Bookhouser, Sioux City, lowa; one 
Geo. KE. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
They ranged in prices from $40 to $60. 
"They also sold a March yearling open gilt 
to Edward Dimig, Atlantic, lowa, for $70. 
She was shipped to the Wellendorf herd 


at Algona, Iowa, to be mated with Path- 
master, Around fifteen fall boars are 
yet on hand, and among them some real 
top boars, Those interested in some- 


thing to improve their herds will do well 
to act at once in dealing for one of them. 
Around 200 early spring pigs were found 
finely at this establishment recently, be- 
sides a lot of later pigs. They show great 
length and smoothness. And if we mis- 
take not, some real herd boars will be 
waiting for the buyers next fall.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 
TAMWORTH SHOW AND SALE 
On June 16, at Seymour, Ill, the B. F. 
Harris Farms will conduct a Tamworth 


show and sale which should be of interest 
to all of our readers interested in bacon 
hogs. This will be a sale of junior pigs, 
mostly by the grand champion sire, Knoll 


David. In the show the winners will be 
picked by Judge Roup, of lowa, Write 
today for particulars concerning this big 
event, mentioning WaNaces’ Farmer.— 


Advertising Notice. 
SHORTHORN HERD BULLS FOR SALE 
OR TRADE 

Any of our readers iatecested in a good 
herd bull should get in toueh with HW. L. 
Beresford & Son, Vinton, Iowa. At pres- 
ent they are offering tor sale or trade the 
choice of two good nerd beui's that have 
proved themselves to be excellent sires. 
One bull is a four-year-old known as 
Dale’s Best, by Dale Reliance. and out of 
a Wimple’s Dot dam. This bi! is a ton 
bull, white in color, and has sired a very 
high class lot of calves nicely marked and 
of good type. The other bull is a white 
ton bull known as Max Commodore, end 
is a Carpenter & Ross pred bull. He is 








sired by Maxwalton Minstrel and is out 
of a Village Butterfly cow. 


lle 138 three 








years old, a good individual and has sired 
a very nice class of calves. Beresford & 
Son will sell either of these bulls or ex- 
change one of them for choice young cows 
or heifers. Any of our readers interested 
should get in touch with them at once.— 
Advertising Notice. 


OLDSEN AND THOMAS JOINT SHORT. 
’ HORN SALE 


C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, of Wall 
Lake and Audubon, Iowa, claim October 
2 for a joint sale of Shorthorns. The sale 
will take place at Waveland Farm, Wall 
Lake. Forty head will be listed, of all 
Scotch cattle, eight of which wili be bulls. 
The females will consist largely of bred 
and open heifers, the egt of -their two 
herd bulls, Gainford Monarch and Bapton 
Gainford. Some will sell bred to the new 
herd bull jointly purchased by Mr. Old- 
sen and Mr. Thomas from Alexander & 
Son, of Aurora, Ill, This youngster is a 
soh of Imp. Rodney and out of-an Au- 
gusta cow, got by Maxwalton Renown. 
Needless to say, it will be a top offering 
of cattle.—Advertising Notice. 
SHORTHORN HERD BULL OFFERED 

Mr. J. W. Gailey, of Battle Creek, Iowa, 
can now spare his young herd bull, Bonny 
Gainford, a splendid roan two-year-old 
of smooth, compact type, and neatly 
turned. He is a grandson of Gainford 
Champion on the sire’s side, while his 
dam comes down thru Imp. Patience 31st, 
and she a daughter of Imp. Inverness 
Hall Mark. There are a number of herds 
that Bonny Gainford would creditabily 
head. The price is conservative. Mr. 
Gailey also has five young bulls got by 
Sultan's Knight. Two are Scotch, a white 
and a roan, and are of the Butterfly and 
Princess Royal families. They carry two 
and three crosses of Choice Goods, Mr. 
Gailey also breeds Durocs and at this 
time indications point to his having some- 
thing to attract buyers this fall. Besides, 
those by his two herd boars, Giant's Em- 
blem and Redpath, he has two litters by 
those great boars, Giant Sensation’ and 
High Orion Sensation. The boars in these 
litters, being by Nebraska's leading sires, 
should be keenly sought for. Note Mr. 
Gailey’s card in this issue, and write or 
call on him.—Advertising Notice. 

SKY PILOT JR, 


The Duroc yearling boar, Sky Pilot Jr., 
first prize winner at the Davenport show 
last fall and owned by Mr. E. F. Gearke, 
of Aurelia, lowa, is the sire of the greater 
part of the 150 spring pigs we saw recently 
at the well known breeding establishment. 
It is without doubt as good a crop of pigs 
as Mr. Gearke has yet raised at this time 
of the year. Barring unforeseen difficulty, 
there will be some splendid boars for the 
fall trade. The herd is maintained on 
two separate farms owned by Mr. Gearke, 
which eliminates many of the common ills, 
When out inspecting herds this summer, 
be sure to see this herd if in that part 
of the state.—Advertising Notice. 

SHADOWLAWN SHORTHORNS 


It may be of interest to many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to learn that Messrs, 
Dubes & Ohlson, of Aurelia, Iowa, propri- 
etors of Shadowlawn herd, are planning 
on a more extensive exhibit at the lead- 
ing state fairs and national shows this 
year than any since their entrance in the 
show ring. Heretofore, their exhibits have 
been all young stuff, and as many know, 
included many blue ribbon winners. This 
year they will fill all the groups from aged 
herd down, and everything will be the 
get of Villager Golden, the sire of all 
their previous winners. Shadowlawn may 
readily be classed among the very best 
herds of Shorthorns in point of daughters 
of noted sires and females of show form. 


The cow, Imp. Maud, has already pro- 
duced for them five bulls and two fe- 
males, and one daughter has produced 


two calves. One bull is at the head of the 
B. F. Hales herd, of Chicago, another 
at the head of the A. C. Lanham herd, at 
Sheldon, lowa, and one will be in the 
show herd as a yearling, and he is the 
best of them all. This firm reports the 
bull trade strong. In a later issue we will 
have more to say concerning Shadow- 
lawn.—Advertising Notice. 
HENSLEY’S SPOTS 

A herd that has made rapid advances in 
the last year is that of Chas. & Walter 
Hensley, Exira, Iowa. At this time they 
have 140 spring pigs by Masterpiece Mod- 
el and Big Corrector, by Giant Corrector. 
They have for sale now a few sows bred 
for June farrow, also trios of spring pigs 
unrelated. If you want something along 
this line with an “ironclad guarantee’ back 


of it, get in touch with Hensley’s. See 
their ad, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 





——— 
@ your stock—best and cheapest means of 


ntification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
lame, address and number stamped 5 
Catalog mailed free on request, 








HOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


A FEW CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of serviceable age, from auch sires as K. P. 
Lass, a 44-Ib. bull, and Fobes Sadie Vale 
Homestead, whose three dams have the 
highest milk average in the middle West. 


WRITE TO 
The Shomont Farms, Monticello, lowa 


EFFERSON COUNTY QUALITY 
v7 ROLSTEINS FOR SALE. Most any~ 
thing you might wish for in the Holstein 
line, grade and pure bred females and males, at 
reasonable prices.—T. B. tested. Jefferson County 
Holstein Friesian Breeders’ Association. 

A. F. GAFKKE, Sec’y, Jefferson, Wis. 


Holstein or Guernsey Calves 


Practically pure bred, from heavy milkers, 5 to 7 
weeks old, $25.00 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 
We ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. Send 
us your order now, or write Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 














Holstein Freisian Breeding Stock 
For sale—a few exceptional heifers, grand-daughters 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
herd. LOUIS HM. PAPE, Dyersville, lowa 
HOLSTEINS We offer a grandson of one of the 

American champion full sisters. Hite 


nearest tested dams average 33t pounds butter. 
LTON CARRKISON, Mill Grove, Mo. 





83 
K 





i YOU WANT Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeks old, 31—32 pure, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





ABERDEREHN-.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 





Aberdeen Angus Offering 


One aged bull. 
One yearling ball. 
Two bull calves. 
Also a few young cows and heifers. 
BPRINGDALE 8TOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 





HEREFORDS. 


Polled Hereford Herd Headers 


Dale Perfection and Beau Perfection, 21 and % 
months. Outstanding bulls priced to move. Alsoa 
few fall Hampshire boars. Address 

F. ©. Peterson & Son, Galva, iowa 


HORSES. 


PERCHERONS 4N° BELGIANS 


We have a choice lot of Percheron and Belgian 
stallions for eale. Among them a grandson of Pink, 
weighing 2,300 pounds, 

Frank P. Shekleton & Son, 


FOR SALE 


2 Pure Bred Percheron Stallions 


foaled 1922 from 2100 Ib. sire and well bred large 
mares. LL. V. CARTER, Lawn Hill, lowa 








Lawler, lowa 








JACKS 


Extra Big Jacks Cheap 


3,4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammotha, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for buat- 
ness. A large herd to pick from and 
not high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route 7, Chariton, lowa 











AUCTION EERS 








MAKE $100 a Day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


$40 Home study course this month 
$25. This will apply on tuition at schoo) 
Winnepeg June 18 and here Aug. 6. 


1923 Annual Free 
Carpenter’s Auction School 


17 Vears Largest in the World 
818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. Then attend school of actual 
experience. We furnish expert auctioneers to con- 
duct all kinds of sales. Moderate fees. Catalog free, 
Auctioncers School of Kxperience, 
810 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, flowa. 


FRED COLE 


LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
Farme and city property for sale or exchange, 
501 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Boone, lowa 


LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard - - low 





























F.S.Burch &Co156W. HuronSt.Chicag 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


nnn PAPAL 
Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 


Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Ramboutilet 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions. 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


DAIRY CALVES 


Holsteins or dairy type Shorthorns. High quality. 
different ages. Car loads of Holstein cows on hand, 


DAIRY CATTLE.SALES SERVICE, 
West Concord, Minnesota. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


er 














NHESTKR White Summer and Fall 
/ Boare. Weanling pigs, sows and boars, no kin. 
Big litters, good length, sired by National Winners. 
KARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa 





GUY PETTIT, BLOOMFIELD, la. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Strong on service and satisfaction, but not on 
charge. Try me on your next sale. 
Live 


C.0. HIGHLAND siocx AUCTIONEER 


ROLAND. IOWA 


R. M. DANLEY Live Stock Auctioneer 


Prairie City, lowa 


W.G. KRASCHEL stcrcrzen 
a we 


AUCTIONEER 
H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 


Marian. lowa 
420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa 


IRVING H. KNUDSON 























Live Stock Auctioneer. Jowell Junction, Ia. 
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Recent Public Sales 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN SALE CIRCUIT 

The Southern Wisconsin sale circuit, 

consisting of the Green county sale at 

Monroe, Rock county sale at Janesville, 

and Walworth county sale at Elkhorn, 

went off in fine shape the last week. They 
offered a very good class of stock in each 
gale, as is always the case in this cir- 
cult. The weather was ideal; in fact, it 
was so good that the farmers hated to 
leave the fields to attend a sale, which 
resulted in small crowds. The general av- 
erage on the 250 head sold was around 
$125 or $130 per head. We will list a few 
of the buyers in each sale below. Cols, 

Mack and Eells conducted the sales, 

Walworth county Holstein sale: 
MALES 

Homstafa Kind Ollie Walker, Mer- 
ten Bros., Burlington, Wis...., t 

Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 6th, A. ; 
Zapke, Lake Mills, Wis........... . 

Went Villa Homestead Rose, Geo. Vin- 

ent, Genoa Jct., Wis..... : 

Sir Ollie Ormsby Korndyke, 

Nelson, Whitewater, Wis. 

Sir Ollie Pietertje, C. W. 
Delavan, Wis 

Maple Row Mercedes Count, Herman 
Milbrath, Eikhorn, Wis.. 

Bonnydale Sir De Kol Sylvia, Robt. 
Minshall, Elkhorn, ’ 

Sir Echo Pontiac Korndy oa Walter V. 
Hinchcliffe, Kansasville, Wis....... 

FEMALES 

Homstafa Walker Chase, J. H. Hen- 
enn, SEE, «0s cepap ees os.0'0 2 

A. W. P. Tidy Abbekerk Princess, 
Fred Gurr, Lake Milis, Wis......... 

Miss Laura De Kol, E. C. Hastings, 
Wadsworth, Il 

Walcowis Gift Walker, 

Lake Geneva, Wis 

Walcowis Gift Creamelle, 
Woodstock, Ill. 

Mansell Johanna Belle, Joe Lambert, 
Burlington, Wis.. 

Delavan Whitney Bess, 
son, Elkhorn, Wis... 

Sun Crest Mollie Ponti Mooie, 
cowis Farms, Lake Geneva, Wi 

Sun Crest Ollie Mooie Beauty, Ww al- 
cowis Farms 

Rag Apple Walcowis Korndyke, 
Shinke, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Lady Korndyke Lilith 
Cobb, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Beauty Queen Paul De 

. G. Voss, Elkhorn, 

Barbette Skylark dy . V. Cobb. 

Colantha Betta De Kol Mercedes, P. 
V. Cobb 

Highland Celia Korndyke, 
ford, Virgil, Il 

Highland Alta Ormsby, 

Elkhorn, Wis. 

Highland Beryl Ormsby, 
ning, East Troy, Wis. 

Clothide Pietertje De 
Hetts, Ft. Atkinson, ; 

Elisdale Beauty 4th, Erick Eri« kson, 
Lily Lake, Ill 

Elisdale Beauty Bess Ormsby, 

Warford & Sons 

Happy Home Pontiac Daisy Ollie, Dr. 

M. L. Henderson, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Acme Beryl Wayne Homestead, John 
Hetts 

Happy Home 
Cobb, Elkhorn, 

Pietertje Colantha oradyice Gem, 

Vv. Cobb 

Bast Troy Pontiac Hendrika 
Cobb . 

Johanna Colanthus De Kol, P. V. Cobb 

East Troy Ollie Bonnie, C. E. War- 
ford & Son 

Mercedes Ormsby Texal Houwtje, 

F. Henry, East Troy, Wis......... 

Florentine Sunbeam, 5 . Wiswell, 
Kikhorn, Wis. 

Gewina De Kol Pontiac, Wm. Kling, 
UU OS, errr 
Rock county Holstein breeders’ sale: 

MALES 

Beauty Woodcrest Clyde, E. 
Janesville, Wis. 

Segis ‘Woodcrest Clyde, 
man, Hanover, Wis... 

King Colantha Pontiac Tweede, Geo. 

Schumacher 

Donaki Dale Fobes Alcartra, 

Wobig, Clinton, Wis...... 

M. M. Johanna Bess Burke, Joe Fish- 
EO, “SHON. . 0002 ccccnseepeese 

Dodge Co. Sylvia Model Boy, J. C. 
Honly, Janesville, Wis. 

Craighurst Sir Matina Ollie, Roy Hall, 
Mitton Jct., Wis 

Craighurst King Waushara, 

Borde, Evansville, Wis................ 

No. 56, Wm. Keyer, Janesville, Wis... 

Adventure Lad 27th, G. H. Drafahl, 
ST TER, cine 0000s ebe00c0s0% 

Milcoaggie King Homested Segis, Wm. 
Klusmeyer, Evansville, Wis. . 

FEMALES 

Rebecea Juliana ¢ 7 T. A. Tollef- 
son, Oxfordville, Wi 3 

Dorothy Ormsby Cor- W ill, Ellwood & 
Nelson, De Kalb, IIL. 

Jonsie Walker Juliana, Chas, Court- 
ney, Milton, Wis. 

Jonsie Ormsby Pontiac, 

Jean, Janesville, Wis. .. 

Reka Ormsby Pauline, Hi: irry De Jean 

Lady Tweede Artis, Ellwood & Nelson 

Lady Korndyke Colanthus Pietertje, 
lL. A. Markham 

Wolff De Kol Piebe, A. Crai 

Wayne A Fobes, Chas. ( 

Korrer aroole Pride, Milbrandt Bros., 
a eee 

Korrer Pride Mantje. Roy Millard, 
Milton Junction, Wis....... 

Elmen Pontiac Gerben, * Geo. 
Schumacher, Janesville, Wis......... 

Prilly Pioneer of the Meadows, Mil- 
brandt Bros 

sins = A 7 il the Meadows, Harry De 
Jea 


Mapicwood ‘Korndyke Juneau, Geo. A. 
Schumacher 

Elia Wayne Clift De Kol, Peter Mock 
Janesville, Wis. ........ 





Dodge Co. Mabel Ormsby, 
Nelson A 
Dodge Co. aeeyee Ormsby, J. A. Craig, 
Janesville, Wi é é 
Dodge Co. Greniby France, ‘Geo. ‘A. 
Schumacher 
Dodge Co. Mutual Ormsby, 
Grant, Milton, Wis. 
Dodge Co. Duplicate Ormsby, spain: 
& Nelson ... oe 
No. 43, Dr. C. Buford, Chicago, ii: 
No, 44,. Biiiprendt Bree... ..csccccveress 
Dodge Co, Kate Ormsby, Ellwood & 
Nelson 
No. 46, . Bolis. Janesville, Wis... 
John Wehinger, Janesville, 


Craighurst Nellie Fayne Segis, 
Waldman, Janesville, Wis.. 
Craighurst Lady Fayne ene niin 
wood & Nelson 
Juliana Roella Henger ve ld 
Craig, Janesville, 
Wandaga Johanna Pontiac, 
sen & Sons, Clinton, Wis 
Maramech Etta Champion, 
Courtney, Milton, Wis. 
Inka Mercedes Tritomia, S. A. Helge- 
sen, Milton, Wis. ° 
De Kol Piebe Maud Johanna, 


Hurley, Milton, RR eo are 1 


Piebe Hengerveld Paul De Kol, - 
thur Spencer, Evansville, Wis....... 
Queen Johanna Piebe Bonheur, Harry 
De Jean, Janesville, Wis. 
Johanna Colantha Ormsby Lyons, Pe- 
ter Templeton, Evansville, Wis..... 
Leda Fobes Wayne De Kol, Dr. C 
Buford 
Olive Korndyke Johanna De 
A. Markham, Janesville, Wis....... 
Wayne Sarcastic Korndyke Fobes, 
ye0, Schumacher 
Winnie Korndyke Vale, 
De Kalb, Ill. 
Magerath Piebe teechwood, 
Helgeson, Milton Junction, Wis.. 
Ella Crusoe Netherland Dionagen, 
Kk. Machin, Janesville, Wis. ......... 
3elle Segis Beets Abbekerk, J. A. 
ee ee Se err pee 
ney Korndyke Pontiac Ladoga, Dr. 
Cc. G. Buford 


Sadie Van Beers of Riverside, Ellwood 
‘ 


& Nelson .. 
Kdgetown Mercede 
Schumacher . 
Green County Holste in "Assoc iation: 
MALES 
Wayside Sir Ollie Longfield, Edith 
Clark, Janesville, Wis 
King Fayne Fern Cliff Aleartra, Henry 
Borning, Jr., Basco, Wis. 
Monroe Maplecrest Pontiac, 
Matzk, Orangeville, Ll... 
Monroe Maplecrest Lulu King, 
Lacon, Clarno, Wis. ... 
Sir Hamilton Fayne 
Peck, Dakota, Ill. er 
King Pietertje Madrigal, M. 
minson, Woodford, , 
King Piertertje De 
Klenke, Sctiles Mound, 
Spring Valley Netherland King, J. 
Beech, Monroe, Wis veeawe 
Spring Valley Ormsby King, 
Rup, Juda, Wis. 
Jesse Pontiac Parthenea, 
White, Red Oak, Wis 
Aleartra De Kol Colantha, Stauf- 
facher Bros., Monroe, Wis. ........ 
Long Hollow Butter Boy e Kol V. 
H. Carey, Argyle, Wis. 
No. 94, extra, Vernon Bluner, Monti- 
| | ae 
No. 97, extra, Chester Norton, Mon- 
roe, Wis. ... 
PF Dy :M ALES 
Wayside Ollie Longfield Queen, Dald- 
win Bros., Brooklyn, Wis 
Mercedes Johanna Fayne Piebe, Hugo 
Wachsmith, Oconomowoc, Wis 
Zur Princess Fayne, C. A Heller, 
East Dubuque, Il. ... 
Inka Korndyke Fayne 2d, C. A. Heller 
Otter Creek Anna 2d, John Cusick, Or- 
egon, Wis. 
Miss Hengerveld Segis Paul De Kol, 
Geo. Meier, Davis, Iil 
Alcartra Pietertje Madrigal, 
Fletcher, Herrick, Ill. 
Pearly Johanna Ormsby 
Frank Reasa, Albany 
Purity Etta Segis, Hugo W:* ac hsmith, 
BEOBTOG, WSs ccccvecces 


Purity Bess Segis, P. C. Fl 


rick, Ill ers 

Purity Ormsby B: ibe, Dr 
OF © ose 

Princess re anary Beechwood, 
Heller 

Segus Homestead Pontiac Ormsby, 
W. Habberman, Monroe, Wis.. 

Miss Ormsby De Kol, J. V 
Monroe, Wis. 

Laura Inka Oak ‘Home stead, 


Went. Sen SOO, BOWE. <02scccvesaee ; z 


Lady Fobes Pontiac Pauline, John 
Preutecny. Giro, WIS... .sccccocsce 

Abbie Netherland Pontiac, . 

Klenke, Scales Mound, 

Jessie Pietertje Sarcastic Segis, 
Durest, Monticello, Wis 

Beauty Girl Pietertje Sarcastic, 
Wacksmith .. 

Spring Valley Nethe ‘rland King, 
Beech, Monroe, Wis. 

Garvin De Kol Champion (and 
Chas. Heller 

Miss Arnold Champion De Kol, 
Heller 

Spring Valley “Ormsby Lindora, 
Norton 

Spring Valley Queen Johanna, ( ‘hrist 
Schmid, Monticello, Wis. 

Ruby Mutu: ul Queen, John Frautsc hy. 

Spring Valley Johanna Ormsby, Stauf- 
facher Bros., Monticello, Wis. . 

Spring Valley Queen Lindora Ormsby, 
Cc. A. Heller eoccce 

No. 71, Wm. Lingle, Dakota, 

Magnet Johanna Pontiac, J. F. 
Martintown, Wis ° 

Canary King Pontiac, . M. Johnson, 
Blanchardville, Wis 

Johanna Aaggie Fayne De Kol 2d, 
Chas. Peck, Dakota, 

Circe Mercedes Ormsby De Kol, J. “Ww. 
Beech, Monroe, Wis. 

Sunnybrook Queen, 
Woodford 

— De Kol Colantha, Stauffacher 
sros 

Twin Oaks Meadow Beechwood, Frank 
Reasa .. . 








RIDE DAEE PS 
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FRICKE BROS. 


= | SHORTHORN AUCTION 


To be held at the 
Fred Fricke farm 


State Center, la. 
Wed., June 6th 


The offering consists of a choice lot of heifers and young bulls from the F. E, | 
and E. A. Fricke herds of old established Scotch Shorthorns, and a consign. 
ment of five head of Scotch cattle from Geo. Lewis of Marshalltown. The} 
Fricke offering is sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls, Imp. Cullisse Econo- 
mist, Imp. Wilfred and Sultan Lancaster, he by Merry Sultan by the cham. #f 
pion Sultan Supreme. There are eight young bulls by these sires that are! 
exceptionally good and typy, six of them very attractive dark roans. Thesg: 
are real herd headers. 











Come to this sale for choice young Scotch Shorthorns. Now is the time to 
buy, before Shorthorns go up. The sale will be held at the Fred Fricke farm, 
one-half mile south of gravel road running from Marshalltown to Marietta, the 
farm being 10 miles west of Marshalltown. 


Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
g g 


CLARE MASON, Auctioneer H. M. YODER, Waliaces’ Farmer Rep. 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowal 

















Draft From Shadeland Herefords 


A Star Offering of 50 Head Hepresenting In Its Entirety 
The Great Bull, HINZER FAIRFAX 


Shadotmnd wae, Rengeney, lowa, Thursday, June 14 








The 


Foundat 
Address e: 














In rounding out one of the most attractive offerings that Shadeland farms has ever produced we 
selected 20 open heifers, and 10 bulla that range in age about two years, all by Minzer Fairfat, 
We next went into the heart of our breeding herd and picked 20 top cows with Minzer Fairfat 
calves at foot. 

,. We realize that the present ts not the time to sel! breeding cattle, {n other words, it 1s the buge) 
er’a opportunity. But we are over-stocked and the herd must be reduced. 

We are nearing the quarter century that we have been disposing of our surplus atock by way @ 
public auction. Sometimes (they sell high, sometimes, as for instance now, they sell low. 
when they sell low we find that. people gettlag more than their money's worth, come back 2 
and are our best customers. be 

We are offering magnificent cattle whose veina are overflowing with the blood that has writt®) 
pages of Hereford history and which haa attracted the sages of Hereford lore. 

Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Reppert and Assistants, Auctioneers, TO® 
catalog may be had forthe asking. Address 


J. A. Shade & Sons, Kingsley, lowa 




















SHORTHORNS. SHORTHORNS. 


RPP DDD - wn RAPP LPP SL LASS 


HORTHORNS 
a H 0 R T Hi 0 H p B y [ is Herd ene Bonny HO! a roan wi 


old of compact form aristocratic breeding; five 

ling bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, red 
We have a number of exceptionally rugged and roan. 

bulls that are desirabie for any use Shorthorne J.W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, 

are intended. Ages one totwo years. A few ere 

show bulls; several by our Grand Champion POLLED HEREFORDS, 

Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. PP DA LRAAA - 


orth more than we ask. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa Stop the 
Deho 
Jesse Binford &Sons Loss 


Marshalltown, lowa Think of it!. A seis hard dollare- 
and-cents loss. The loss of grows 


Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshall Co. ms Sen by pF 
bigver loss from leaving the ecm 


Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. on. There's ast one sensibl 
‘ p ator ree e or ot 
Call er write ffoad pone | herd with a Bath 
os crefords will make ss pate 
G a 4 nfo rd Ss h ° rtho r n B u | Is Qiher breed. ‘They actually tre the the ” 
Six choice Scotch bulls stred by Gainford Model; eat Dreed for poet tT Ce nae 
also a good big son of Dale's Goods and one by hen Wake a 
Lesife’s Royal. Mostly dark roans of Cruickshank American Polled H eretord Breeders Ase’ 
Matchless, Marr Missie, Marr Clara and Duchess of 710 Old Colony Bidg., Des Moine 
Gloster famtites. 8. K. Slemmona, lowa City, lowa. 


Choice Shorthorn Bulls For Sale or Trade Ki f d Bull 
One bull sired by Dale's Reliance out of Wimple’s ere or u 


Dot dam. Other bull, Max Commodore, is a Carpen- = 
ter & Ross bred bull. Would exchange for choice Yearlings and two-year-olds, sired Df 


heifers. write or call 
H. L. Beresford & Son, Vinton, lowa Woodford 4ist : 
a Just what yo t, and priced @ 
SHORTHORNS. - A RA A — sell. "Address 
d condition and priced right. Also three Shetiand 
Pony colts F. MF. Cerwiuske, Rockford, lows. LEON G. VOORHEES, 


















































ANGUS AUCTION OF 90 HEAD 


FROM GLYN MAWR AND EULAINE HERDS 
IOWA CITY, IOWA, THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1923 


GLYN MAWR—Afternoon Sale EULAINE ANGUS—Evening Sale 
46 HEAD 40 HEAD—ALL FEMALES 


A select offering from the choicely bred Eulaine herd. More than half the offering 
ALL TROJAN ERICAS and are Trojan Ericas of the Enchantress, Eisa and Evergreen branches. Most of the 


others belong to popular branches of the Blackbird tribe, and a few are Prides and 
BLACKBIRDS EXCEPT uate. otters, , 
THREE PRIDES. 


CORTE ORR TRESTM 





aes 




















OUR ENTIRE SHOW 
HERD INCLUDED, AS 
WE WILL NOT SHOW 
THIS YEAR. 














The offering, comprising eight bulls 
and thirty-eight females, besides 
calves at foot, is strictly high-class 
thruout. Our friends tell us the of- 

The show bull, BREVAUNT. A number in the 


sale are bred to him and others are bred to the show ‘fering is too good to sell at this time, 
bulls, Buxom, Burgess and some to Elon by Enlate. but we: founded our herd with the 


best and realize that in a time of 
depression, as now, that the good ones will sell well when others will not. We believe, 
too, that the offering will be appreciated by discriminating buyers while they can 
buy the best at such moderate prices. 











Na SEE ATE TN TT I NNN OI IIE . 











The bull offering includes Bandel 2d, a junior yearling by Buxom. This excep- Included are a very useful, desirable lot of heifers, daughters of our senior herd 
tionally thick fleshed, smooth calf was a champion state fair winner last year, win- bull, Elbano, a ton bull of noted ancestry, an Enchantress descending from Elba. 
ning one grand championship, three junior championships and eight firsts. He com- These sage except a few that sell open, are bred to Erwin Bocas, the Tudor show 
bines the best of Blackcap and Ballindalloch breeding. Hillsdale Peer was a winning null which we recently purchased. 
two-year-old last year, and is strong for this year. His sire is Balatum, and he has iia Pigg, Pr seem are. Lig sme ty OR ta bese eh ae oe oe Botonion a8 

. 2 ; > , - eo < ) é a é ) 8s é J ¥ oot 
a grand champion dam. Other good bulls include = bred Enchantress year oe Re Ben ve 5 gl on Sinad bE 1) Bg or i tt ool Feed Hein er Sahin. 
lings, a Blackeap yearling and. a fourth branch Blackbird. dalloch dams. Both are bred to Eibano and close to calving. Blackcap Bethel 2d, a 
7 . . - Seas “ne Blackcap by the champion Enlate, and granddam Blackcap McHenry 123d, by the 

The female offering includes show Foam _ show — of ee ve p champion Erwin C., is another attraction of champion breeding. Blackcap Poetess 2d 
number prize winners and others good enough to win. If you are looking for show | j. 4 two-year-old heifer by Blackcap S., and her dam is Blackcap Poetess, by Black- 
cattle or the best of Angus breeding stock, do not miss this sale. There are too many cap Poe. 
attractions to make individual mention in this space. Remember that Angus from this Write 


- ; 2 7 > for the sale catalog, which gives other particulars of interest, and come 
herd have been sale toppers and prize winners or producers of prize winners for other to the sale. Remember, we sell in the evening of June 7, following the Tudor sale. It 
breeders. Now is the time to buy. Come. -The catalog will interest you, Write for | will be a great opportunity for buyers. Address for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Farmer. 


J. Tudor & Son, lowa City, lowa (COOPER, FAGAN AND KELLY. Auctioneers.” ) E. T. Davis, Sale Mgr., lowa City, la. 


























SPOTTED POLAND- © MINAS. | : _ TAM WORTHS 


Faulkner’s Famous G R EAT ER PROFITS 


5 arte , : Tamworths are proli- 

saa » Les i 44 fic, economical feeders 

porte o1angs ” : sao apd market toppers 

. . These three things 

The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog \ i i gioe : mean greater profite to 

4 Poendation stock é specialty. Boars for sale A f - Bae hog reeere. nena i 
tess either K. CGC. Campbell, Herdsman, nt Tan r 

Jamesport. Mo., H. L. FAULKNER, case of good Judgement grr of Oe ee 

nl au ital cama would be to get prices and zeit, Sec'y, Box 'D, 


Champion Barro Le ral i 

: most attractive terms on l. Serceobeen, Ieee fartneue: 1 
§ otted Poland Pi Ss. either a PERCHERON fe as 

Esporte ing pige at pe p-to- BELGIAN or a SHIRE 4 Ho ee; : TA M W 0 R T H S 


date bree 
3 L BURKETT, MINBURN, 1OWA STALLION. If you want Trio Sales Our Specialty 
BOARS—boars—boars— 10 to make a barrel of money, Z 
choice potted Po b ) 
4 Gian Genre of the pest breeding, then breed horses this vie!) Pa sa came por rerhrsnentikt ays. 
pram! Sor cumaper’ lasers “Slletection nineteen twenty th , : ; Se ee, ae 
, guaranteed. Thomas Stone, had y ree, Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, heen 
Chariten. Iowa. epee 


















































nm 


me S.tears Head Our 1923 Herd 11 E, J, HEISEL, Inc., FREMONT, IOWA ||| & F. Harvis Farms Tamworths 


boar. Arch Back Toronto, farrowed April ve GERD Ge any CRONE 

ren ac oro a owe ) 
Mi, 6 great sire Jowa Boy by The Sportsman, Box W Mahaska Count i 
trrowed March 10, 1922. Stock in season. Address ; y June 16 Pig Show and Sale 
Gal Freet & Son, Runnells, iowa By the grand champion, Knoll David, and others, 
More junior pigs than you ever saw. Winners picked 


Spc = by Judge Roup of Iowa, will sell. 
TTED POLANDS E- FS c F O - D 5 U ‘.. L ‘Mer, Box 10, 8 
Bred sows and gi) ite, of popeter blood lines J. M. DOWELL, Mgr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL. 
BA 


FO 
8. RVITT, Menke. town I have some strong aged bulls, ready for service. These must be moved Knoll Heights Tamworths 
. vey are of Fairfax breeding, some being out of Beau € enjoy showing you the beat type and breeding 
‘SPOTTED POLANDS Teac ease, on Byer y: Acnogys iggee emp potoncn sn pastes chewing 700 100 4 
¢ er 5: * * . n Tamworth circles today. Get in touch with us 
aad Donald dams, and others out of Fairfax dams. Write or see me about and realize your ambitions, Satisfaction first. 
wy Bera cited ceiaty ot vere arte, ond one one of these bulls without delay. Address D. E. YODER 
Aivancer and otne r bo t 522 K. Davenport St., lowa City, lowa 
0 oars Will se)] anything in the 
Btarag boas aed pts” sie tow Sept Sours F. W. HANN, HARLAN, IOWA 


coaem boars, bred gilts and 
F. McCalle alley & & Sons, Marion, Ia. Ia. POLAND-CHINAS TAMWORTH 1 pigs. Some of them by L. & 
—_— — RT AOE ts T.’s Illinois Chie wie champion National Swine 
Spotted Poland Chinas SATISFACTION IN POLANDS Li a'Ts Iino Chie SAM Ke m ORUM. 
iad | large fall boars that for quality | BRED spring gilts of the long, bigh backed, heavy boned type, bred for March and April litters to Design- | Dallas City, Milinois. Salpetne point, 
Al und hard to beat. Prize winning blood dale, he by Archdale, and Corn Belt Farmer, be by Farm er Jones; $26 to #75 each. Send use your order; we Disco, Illinois. 
OB few fall gilts. Call or write. can please you—we have pleased others. We guarantee these gilts to suit you; !f not, you can return them 
fey B, Ida Grove, lowa at our expense. . Cholera immuned. For description, b reeding, weights and prices, write for private sale 
Farm adjoins town catalog. Our guarantee protects you on mall orders. J.G. Willimack, R. 1, Oxford Junc., Ia. HAMPSHIRES 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The big spotted kind. Pa- pon a Ta tenserecince ee MN MOON ocr crc or MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 
cered and guaranteed. Sows Gee ae POLAN DS—Fal! pigs, either sex, 

ab il f 1 \ sired by Liz’s Giant out of large, typy sows. PO LA N D C bad | N AS I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock. im- 
and boars 2 —e or sale. | Nicely spotted with plenty of type. muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
8. K. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, Iowa Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boara | Of the Tipton’s, a family of noved producers. 
HENRY FIELD, yawn lowa of the breed. Watch this space for offerings Isom J. Martin, Rt. 9, Hahoka, Mo. 

VORKSHIRES. from thie herd. 


rt ; Rennes w. B. sence marl “Van Wert, Iowa Hampshires Bred gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 
D POL LARGE YORKSHIRE Boers and brea giite, also | —__——_— ——-— a= and spring pigs, cholera immune, 


fall and sprit ‘gs. Pri © e Free price lists. Special pers records, ear markers, 
Naf Prize w inning Blood Lines reasonable. WM ZAHS, Jk. Riverside, fows. “i 15 CHOIC CtC., for sale. WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Sitver, Prop., Cantril, lows 
z BC od “ _ of Royal Victor at head of herd. _ - - POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


Nevada, lowa POLAND.CHINAS by the champion Energy mainly. Tops of 75 raised. 
















































































-IDWAYW Farms big type Hampsbire fall 
boars Good individuals, fit for heavy service, 


my Price $45 each. Send check witb order and if pig #35 each. Some from record priced breeding. Batis- 
Potted Polands | POLAND CHINAS | weet onccar anc Farm Bieidds.fows | fetlon euaranteed: “simer  Silot, Oxford, ows. 


Good serviceabie Fal) Boars, sired by Ambition’s 














te or wire at once Bouder, 
@Walter mensicy, £xira, lowa | Baw. @. Moeller, Walcott, towa | tion Wallaces’ Farmer. Rockwell City, lows. 








LE—Registere’ Hampshire sow ot 
Bred sows and eiite of popular blood limes Equal for sale now. Buy one if you want big pigs. When writing to advertisers men- FSG. Ptarey an ry pil farrow tor’ fa .0 +38, my, pies ot 
stock pigs. Attle 














Tractor Chart of 
Recommendations 


Trade Name 


Allis-Chalmers, 15-25.8. 
ae | 18-30 

and 20-35.. 5 
All Work. 
Andrews-Kinkade. . 
Armington. . 0 ett 
Aultman-Taylor, 

15-30 ee | 
Aultman-Taylor, 

22-45 and 30-60. .8. 
Automotive 8 


Motor Oil 


Adaptable. . H. 
Allis-Chalmers, 6-12.11. 


ss G 4 
Avery, Model C H. 


Avery, 8-16, 12-20, 
12-25, 14-28, 18-36, 


25-50, 40-65, 20-35. E. H. 


Avery Track Runner. 8. 

Bates Steel Mule, All 
Models ' 

Best Trackiayer, All 
Models...........E. 

Big Farmer 

Big Four E-B 

Buckeye Trundaar.. 

Burnoil.. 


Capitol, All Models EL 


Case, i0-18, 10-20, 


12-20, 15- 37, 018 . 


Case, 23-46 


Case, 12.38, 0.0, 
40-72 E. F 


Case, 20-40 E 
Cletrac, All Models. .S. 
Coleman. ... se 
Dart Blue “J” 

Dill Harvesting. . 


Eagle ...E. H. 
E “b, Ail Models. . . . .S. 
Bh x65 5. 


Ell woo 
Farm Horse... 


Farquhar, 15-25... 8. I 


eee, 18-35 and. ; 
25-54 


Fitch — Drive... : 


Flour City Junior.. 

Flour City, 20-35 f 

Flour City, 30-50, 
SN sch csubons 


tern . 
_—_ Penfield. . 


Hart-P: 

All Models........E. 
Heider 
Holt Caterpillar, ‘All 


Is 

Huber, All Models. . 
Indiana. . 
International, 8-16.. 
International, 15-30. . 
Klumb. 

Lauson, All Models. . 
Leader. . 


— Four Wheel 


Py 


pi py 


Boi point soe 
nm 


prob be bop bois 


Sele tett-) 


Trade Name Motor Olt 
Linn 8. 
Little Giant, A & B..S. H. 
Magnet, 14-28......58. H. 
Mark VI 8. H. 
McCormick- Deering, 

15-30 oe 
Minneapc olis, "12-25 

and 17-30.. 8. 
Minneapoiis, 92-44 

and 35-70... 
Mogul....... 8. 
Me en Universal. ...8 
Monarch 3, 
Montana 
~~ on 


a 
= 


Seung “i 


r i+ = a | 


or and 


Port Huron......... } 

Quadpull. . 

SE ea ae 

Rex 

Rogers E. 

Rumley, Oil Pull, 12. 
ry 16-30 and 2 


5. H. 

Rumly, Oil Pull, 30. . 
Rus ssell “Junior”, 12- . 
24 2 


Russell Boss 3 a ‘ . 
Russell “Giant”, 30- 


60 .E. 8 
lorena ‘Model M. . H. 
Savage A c. H. 
Shawnee, 6-12 and 9 


Shelby, All Models.. .S. 
Square Turn I 
Stinson. . 

itan... ogede 
T opp-Stewart. ee 
Townsend. cane 
Trawor 
Trundaar. ae 
Twin Ports E. 8. 
Twin City, 12-20 and 

20-3 8. 
a City, 40-65 and 
)-90 , 


oi 
fm ft 


W iat. cane 
Western............E- 
Wisconsin. 


..E. 
Yuba Ball Tread... .S. 


KEY 
L.—Polarine Light. 
M.—Polarine Medium. 
H.—Polarine Heavy. 
$.H.—Polarine Special 


Heavy. 
E. H.—Polarine Extra 


Heavy. 


ete wet peng heme 
chart at any Standard 


? RTA 
Pee mic 

















ANY farmers do not realize the tremendous waste due to wrong 
lubrication. They no not charge against the motor oil such mat- 
ters as scored cylinders — overheating — too much carbon. — too 

much exhaust smoke—too high consumption of gas. 


Yet the right grade of Polarine—indicated in the chart frequently corrects 
all these troubles. Polarine means economy in operation, as well as added 


flexibility and power. 


The reason why Polarine is good, begins with fundamentals. Polarine is 
made from selected crudes—high in lubricating value. Polarine is manu- 
factured in modern refineries. It is made according to the findings of the 
world’s leading petroleum chemists in co-operation with the designers of 
the very tractors for which the oil is intended. 


Use 


It is tested, poner memes £ in hundreds 
of tests— in all kinds of engines— un- 
der all field conditions. 


Polarine is dependable at all motor 
speeds—at all temperatures—because 
it holds together. It maintains its body, 
does not disintegrate under pressure, 
will correctly lubricate your tractor 


Standard Oil Company, 


(Indiana) 


(olarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


Grae 


at all times, provided the grade 
indicated in the Chart is used. 


Polarine is elastic. It forms a perfect 
cushion, an unbroken film between the 
moving metal parts. Yet it offers mini- 
mum resistance to motion and maxi- 
mum flexibility. Change your motor 
oil very frequently and use Polarine. 


910 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
3152 








